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John W. Kneller 


(The following remarks are adapted from a talk presented 
at the 1965 Oberlin College Homecoming, Class and Club 
Council Luncheon, on Saturday, October 23, 1965.) 


9D Petes CAN BE NO QUESTION that the present genera- 
tion of Oberlin students received from our nation’s 
secondary schools a superior academic preparation. This 
fall’s freshman class provides a good example. Of the 564 
enrolled in the College of Arts and Sciences, 216 had 
completed the Advanced Placement Program in_ their 
schools and made application for college credit. Of these, 
187 were successful and received a total of 1,473 semester 
hours in 12 different subjects. This, by simple calculation, 
is the equivalent in credit hours of 13.48 Oberlin College 
educations. Though most of the advanced placement 
credits given to students ranged from 3 to 8 hours, one 
student received 28 hours — almost sophomore status — 
before he registered for his first class. Other freshmen 
students who have not taken the Advanced Placement 
Program are equally well prepared and are now taking 
advanced courses in science and mathematics, literature 
and languages, American and European history. 


What effect will this excellent high school training 
have on the college careers of future Oberlin students? 
One can assume that they will have at least three alterna- 
tives: (1) they may be able to take a more leisurely 
four-year bachelor’s degree; (2) they can hope to complete 
their program in three years by attending Oberlin’s sum- 
mer language sessions abroad or other summer programs; 
(3) they can possibly obtain a B.A. and an M.A. in four 
years. But whatever choice they make, they can rest 
assured that the level of all their courses will be higher in 
the years ahead than it ever has been in the past. 


Some of you are asking yourselves whether the social 
maturity of our students matches their intellectual achieve- 
ment. Probably not. Yet I am persuaded that the young 
Oberlin men and women of today are more capable of 
handling their non-academic lives than they have been at 
any time during my fifteen years here. Although a large 
component of this social maturity may in some instances 
consist of mere sophistication, the moral standards of the 
group as a whole remain as high as ever. Far more im- 
portant to the vast majority of our students than the 
justness or unjustness of any given set of rules is the con- 
cept that an Oberlin education takes place outside the 
classroom as well as in it. Here it is useful to distinguish 


John W. Kneller is provost of Oberlin College and lecturer in 
French. Formerly head of the department of Romance Languages, 
he has been elected to the Executive Council of the Modern 
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between instruction — the imparting of knowledge or 
skill through the formal curriculum — and education, 
which includes instruction but goes beyond it towards 
intellectual and moral ideals, towards wisdom. Our stu- 
dents want both. They seek a dialogue with the admin- 
istration and with the faculty on both academic and non- 
academic matters outside the professional discipline of the 
laboratory, the studio, or the classroom. They do not so 
much object to the rules; rather they wish to be consulted 
in the formulation of them. They do not dislike the Ober- 
lin community; they want fuller membership in it. They 
do not dislike the education they are receiving; they would 
like a greater part in shaping it. These were the considera- 
tions that led to the Student Congress of last year. These 
are the considerations that have guided the so called 
“4-4-2” Committee, which President Carr created in order 
to deal with the resolutions of the Congress. After having 
referred all the resolutions to existing agencies of the Col- 
lege, the “4-4-2” Committee — which owes its nickname 
to the presence on it of four students (Patricia Childs, 
Jim Goeser, Rick Pfeiffer, and Gerry Von Korff), four 
faculty members (John Kurtz, Kenneth Moore, Robert 
Tufts and E. P. Vance), and two administrators (Dean 
Adams and myself) — has been exploring in depth the 
interrelations between the three constituent bodies that 
make up the residential Oberlin community and _ their 
obligations to our alumni, to our trustees and to society in 
general. Both in the Congress and in the “4-4-2” Com- 
mittee students have demonstrated a serious interest in 
educational policy as well as in non-academic affairs. The 
overriding desire is for a better intellectual and_ social 
community. 


What kind of men and women are teaching these 
students? Any comparison of today’s professors with 
those of the past would of necessity be subjective, if not 
inappropriate. Let it suffice to say that the administration 
and councils have succeeded in recruiting and maintaining 
a faculty of the highest calibre in one of the most com- 
petitive periods of American educational history. Today’s 
typical Oberlin professor — especially the young one — 
may be characterized, I think, by a bipolarity. On the 
one hand, he feels a primary commitment to his profession 
as a whole; on the other, his teaching takes precedence 
over his scholarship. He is first a chemist or a sociologist, 
a linguist or cellist; but he is also an Oberlin professor. 
Some will deplore this outside commitment; I do not. To 
keep abreast of the rapid changes in most fields today, a 
teacher must remain active in his field: he must consider 
himself a member of a broad community of scholars or 
artists. The pivotal question is whether his professional 
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Our Cover shows Richard R. Hill, °50, on the horse, and Edward 
Everett Horton, °08, h, “53, currently touring the country with 
the Lincoln Center Company of Carousel. The photograph was 
taken during a two-week appearance in Detroit, Michigan, where 
Mr. Horton also took part in a ground-breaking ceremony for the 
new 1,100-seat Forum V. Theater being constructed there. A 
veteran actor, who has appeared in over 100 movies, besides stage 
performances and T-V shows, Mr. Horton is perhaps best known 
for his lead role in the comedy Springtime for Henry. In Carousel 
he plays the part of the Star Keeper. Carousel opened at Lincoln 
Center in New York City, last August, and since then has been 
touring the principal cities of the United States and Canada. Dick 
Hill, who plays under the stage name of Ralston Hill, has the role 
of Mr. Bascomb in the musical. After leaving Oberlin, where he 
had a prominent part in ODA productions, Dick studied independ- 
ently in New York City. He has played in numerous stock com: 
panies, most often in musical comedy. Recently he toured with 
the National Company in the musical Oliver, and before that he 
had a starring role in The Streets of New York, an off-Broadway 
production that elicited high praise from New York drama critics. 
Mr. Horton, a loyal alumnus of the College, who has often enter- 
tained Oberlin alumni groups at his home in Encino, California, 
was given an honorary Litt. D. degree by Oberlin in 1953. 
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Oberlin Lettermen back for Homecoming, seated left to right: Paul Lyle K. Butler, ’25, George H. Andrews, °54 
M. Veazey, 51, C. Robert Wright, °49, Spartoco DiBiasio, °40, 


Richard C. Bailey, °51, Peter G. Lov 
Edward S. Tobias, "52, Richard P. MacDermott, °42. Standing: Blodgett, ‘53, Kenneth E. Schroder, 


, John W. Palmer, °55, 
eland, *51, Geoffrey T. 
‘54, Laurence D. McPhee, °22. 
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Convivial Visit to Alma Mater” 


Photographs by A. E. PRINCEHORN 


7] Bsa YEARS AGO STEPHEN Porter, British humorist, on 
an extended lecture tour in this country, was a guest 
of the College at Homecoming. Later, in Potter on Amer- 
ica, he wrote that this experience in Oberlin was new and 
fascinating. It was, he said, a “festival week end . 
where alumni come back to watch football and make a 
convivial visit to Alma Mater.” He enjoyed himself so 
much that he stayed on a day longer than he had intended. 


The 1965 version of this traditional event followed, in 
general, pretty much the same procedure that Mr. Potter 
found so fascinatng back in 1955. From all across the 
country alumni streamed into town to “make a convivial 
visit,’ as Mr. Potter put it. Alumni Board members and 
Club presidents, who had a special reason for returning to 
the campus, arrived on Thursday to be on hand for the 
first of a series of meetings beginning early Friday morning. 

Weeks of preparation had gone into planning the 
Homecoming celebration and the varied events of the long 
week end. The Alumni Association was ready for the 
influx of hundreds of alumni, who were bedded down 
throughout the town, which, as usual, arose to the occasion 
of housing the visitors. 


On Friday, alumni listened to a group of administrators 
talk about “The Campus Scene.” Except for President 
Robert K. Carr all of the speakers were quite new to the 
campus: Daniel VanEyck, dean of men, is in his first 
year; Mrs. Joseph R. Reichard, though not a newcomer to 
the campus, is serving her first year as acting dean of 
women; Bernard S. Adams, dean of students, has been 
here only since 1964, as has John R. Thompson, assistant 
professor of psychology and clinical psychologist. And so 
alumni had a chance to get acquainted with new admin 
istrative personnel. 

The buffet supper at Talcott Hall featured a student 
panel d’scussing “academic pressure,” a favorite topic with 
the students. Panel members were Dianne Haley, ‘66, 
from St. Petersburg, Florida; Sally Cornwell, °67, from 
Manila, Philippines; Gerry Gollub, °66, from St. Louis; 
and Russell Hurd, °66, from Kent, Ohio. George Langeler, 
recently made associate dean of the College, was the 
moderator. 

After the dinner alumni listened to a concert by the 
Oberlin Orchestra, which has been acclaimed one of the 
top college symphony orchestras in the nation. Directed 
by Franz Bibo, who directed the New York City Symphony 
Orchestra before coming to Oberlin in 1961, the Orchestra 
has received enthusiastic praise from music critics every- 
where. Many alumni had the opportunity to hear them 


last year when they toured the country during the spring 
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recess. Igor Stravinsky, famed composer, paid high tribute 
to the Orchestra when he was on campus as honored guest 
and guest conductor at the Contemporary Music Festival 
in 1964. A formal dance was held in the Student Union 
Lounge following the concert. 


Saturday's events started early, with the Class and Club 
Presidents up for an 8 o'clock breakfast meeting before 
breaking up into workshops to talk over Club and Class 
programs, discuss the matter of class letters and June 
reunion plans. Promptly at 10 o'clock everyone gathered 
in the Student Union Lounge to hear a faculty panel dis- 
cuss “The Education Program: Present and Future.” Wil- 
liam F. Hellmuth, dean of the College of Arts and Sciences, 
was moderator. Speakers were Geoffrey T. Blodgett, °53, 
assistant professor of history; Norman C. Craig, °53, as- 
sociate professor of chemistry; and H. Thomas Frank, 
assistant professor of religion. Saga Food Service, College 
caterers, served a spaghetti lunch in the Snack Bar, and 
the Class and Club Council members listened to Provost 
John W. Kneller, also a newly-appointed officer, at their 
luncheon in the Oberlin Inn. 


Saturday afternoon those who “came back to watch 
football,” in Potter’s words, saw the Oberlin varsity put 
on one of their best efforts, on one of the rainiest days of 
the year, as they came from behind to give Denison Univer- 
sty a rough battle before succumbing 12 to 27. The soccer 
team was more successful, downing Ohio State 4 to 0, 
following the annual contest between the Junior Varsity 
and the Alumni, won by the Alumni. The cross country 
team bowed to a strong squad of harriers from Akron 
33 to 23. North Hall, men’s dormitory, was announced as 
the winner of the dormitory decorating contest between 
halves of the game, and afterwards everyone sought shelter 
and food and a chance to talk with their former professors 
at a reception held in the Wilder Lounge. 

The Homecoming Dinner was held in South Hall, with 
all the freshmen counselors special guests of the College. 
President Carr addressed the dinner guests, and Mark 
Staley, “30, president of the Alumni Association, and 
master of ceremonies, welcomed alumni and friends. The 
final fling was another all-college dance featuring the 
Twilighters, although many alumni stayed over Sunday 
to hear Lawrence W. Durgin, t, °44, speak at Vespers in 
the afternoon and listen to the Dave Brubeck Quartet 
in the evening. 

All through the week end conducted tours of the campus 
showed alumni the results of the extensive building program 


that has been going on in Oberlin over the past years. 


The Education Program: Present and Future 


Assistant Professor of History 


[ LOOK AT THE SOCIAL SCIENCES from 

the viewpoint of the historian — a 
perspective worth noting at the outset, 
because like most historians I have 
often wondered if history is really a 
social science itself. That is where we 
ate generally located on the organiza: 
tion charts, and it is probably the best 
place to keep us. But we are in it and 
not of it, and we are happiest when we 


are roaming around somewhere be- 
tween the social sciences and the 
humanities. We keep our distance 


and refuse to be pegged. This helps 
us to view our colleagues in govern’ 
ment, economics, and sociology with a 
certain detachment, an attitude which 
we sometimes with fond con- 
descension, sometimes with quiet con- 
fusion, and fregently with plain envy 
and admiration. Many historians fer’ 
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At the Faculty Symposium in Wilder Hall. 
right: Norman C. 
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By GEOFFREY T. BLODGETT, ’53 


Speakers are, left to 
Craig, °53, associate professor of chemistry; 
Geoffrey T. Blodgett, °53, assistant professor of history, speaking; 
Philip S. Thomas, °50, chairman, the department of economics, at 


vently wish that they were social 
scientists, but can’t quite bring them- 
selves to believe that they really are. 

What is the purpose of the social 
scientist, and why are his interests 
worth pursuing? I am reminded of 
the definition of the breed offered by 
a Congressman some years ago: “A 
lot of short-haired women and _ long- 
haired men messing into everybody’s 
personal affairs.” Against that esti- 
mate, one can balance the justification 
for social science study offered by the 
Oberlin College catalogue: “Living in 
society with other men, man tries ¢c 
understand group life, to adapt him- 
self to it, and to mould it to his needs.” 
To further this understanding, adapt- 
ing, and moulding, we demand of each 
student that he present eight credit 
divided between of the 


he urs, two 


oo Re 


Kalamazoo College (Michigan), who 
H. Thomas Frank, assistant professor of 
Hellmuth, dean of the College of 
of economics at Oberlin, 


social sciences, as a requirement for 
graduation. Thus, a graduate may 
leave the college without having taken 
any sociology or political science, but 
he can do so only at the expense of 
absorbing some history and economics. 
Juggle the combinations as he will, he 
is exposed — exposed to the system- 
atic, rigorous study of a major aspect 
of human behavior — and hopefully it 
will help him. Moreover, it is my 
guess, while I haven't the statistics to 
support it, that students take 
more social science courses than they 
have to before they have gone. 

In the time allotted me, I would 
like to indicate in brief and tentative 
fashion the main preoccupations of 
these several disciplines as they appear 
to a marginal observer, and to suggest 
their current value to the historian 
plying his craft. (We are all learn- 
ing, along with our students.) 


most 


Government 
From what I can gather, some of 


the most exciting developments in 
political science result from inquiry 
into the political decision-making 


process: how do politicians go about 


introduced 
religion; and William F. 
Arts and Sciences and professor 
who was the moderator. 


the speakers: 
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making up their minds and acting on 
their decisions? From whom do they 
receive ideas and information? How 
do they react to the felt pressures of 
conflicting interest groups making de- 
mands them? What are the 
limits of their freedom to act, and who 
these limits? Which are the 
options actually available to public 
leaders, and which are illusory? When 
a decision is made, what options does 
it foreclose for the future? What are 
the consequences of political behavior? 
These questions are by no means re- 
stricted to the politician, but can be 
asked of any group on the horizon, 
once the group is adequately defined. 
Furthermore, because of fresh tech- 
niques for measuring mass behavior 
both quantitatively and qualitatively, 
we know a great deal more than we 
once did about why people act in the 
voting booth the way they do. The 
answers the political scientists are 
coming up with are not always very 
cheerful; people apparently vote for 
some of the wildest reasons. But a lot of 
woolly misconceptions (including many 
cherished by historians) are being 
scotched in the process. To cite one 
striking example, for decades historians 
have been debating the nature of 
Jacksonian Democracy in terms of its 
ideological divisions: was it the revolt 
of backwoodsmen led by Old Hickory 
against the seaboard aristocracy, or 
the revolt of workingmen against in- 
dustrial oppression, or the revolt of an 
adolescent America against its own 
past? Well, when you apply the tech- 
niques of the political scientist to the 
election returns of the 1830's, you 
come away wondering whether there 
was any such thing as Jacksonian 
Democracy at all in the ideological or 
partisan sense. This is a chastening 
exercise. The political scientist has 
forced us to define historical issues in 
terms of the constellation of political 
groupings they actually precipitated, 
and in so doing they have put us on 
our guard against glib generalizations 
and snap judgments all along the line. 


upon 
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Economics 

The economist serves the historian 
in much the same way. Of all the 
social scientists, they are perhaps the 
most difficult to understand when 
they are talking to each other in their 
own language. Their 
has been to demand greater precision 
of data facts about re- 


main concern 


in the use 
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Frederick B. Forbes, °26, from Honolulu, met in the Alumni Lounge with students from 


Hawaii, Nicholas A. 


source allocation, investment, produc- 
tion and consumption, employment 
and unemployment, and above all 
about growth, economic growth and 
development in both the public and 
private sectors. More than most other 
social scientists they have assumed a 
predictive function — seeking to chart 
the immediate future out of the data 
of the present. In this quest for prect- 
sion they have resorted increasingly to 
mathematical tools for the quantifica- 
tion of evidence in order to achieve 
more rigorous and sophisticated analy- 
sis. Here they move beyond the easy 
understanding of the layman. But 
meanwhile they are requiring the rest 
of us to ask keener questions about our 
economic system than our fathers did. 
They are inspiring historians to look 
at our national economic past with a 
fresh eye. The best American economic 
history being written today is based 
on the understanding that across the 
first century of our national existence, 
the United States was the world’s 
fastest-growing underdeveloped coun- 
try, and many of the techniques for 
analyzing that growth have been 
fashioned for us by economists. 


Sociology 
The sociologists are, of course, the 
butt of all the stalest jokes 


classic 


Hormann, “66, Carl K. Mirikitani, *69, and Alan C. Banner, °68. 


about the social scientist, ‘because they 
are dedicated to trying to understand 
what has been quite clear to the rest 
of us since we were all about seven- 
teen. Who can tell us anything about 
the family? The sociologist can; that 
and much more. I daresay that of all 
the social sciences, none has influence 
American historians’ view of their 
own discipline more than sociology. To 
put that influence in a nutshell, it is 
the vision summed up forty years ago 
by Horace Kallen in the phrase, “cul- 
tural pluralism,” the realization that 
American society is not a simple struc- 
ture of cleanly divided, visible classes, 
lower, middle, and upper, but a broad 
amorphous mesh of social groups com- 
peting with each other, creating for 
the individual a maze of cross-affilia- 
tions based on political, religious, eth- 
It is the 
insight of the sociologist which enables 


nic, and economic loyalties. 


us to understand, for instance, how a 
Jewish dentist 
Wednesday night with his fellow den- 


can go bowling on 


tists, attend a Legion meeting on 
Thursday night with his fellow veter 
ans, Join a meeting of parents on Fri- 
day night to protest the bussing of his 
children, gO to a Unitarian church 
service on Sunday morning and con 


tribute to a fund supporting demon 


ne | 


strations in Selma, and on election day 
with calm serenity vote the straight 
Democratic ticket. Only in America, 
and the sociologist can tell us why. 

Finally, what of the historian? He 
is, again, the stray mongrel of the 
social sciences, nosing around in other 
people’s territory, lacking any clear 
pedigree of his own, lacking a well- 
defined structure of understanding, 
lacking even a special vocabulary with 
which to communicate his impressions, 
and therefore relying on, that most 
imprecise of tools, the English lan- 
guage. The historian is an inveterate 
eclectic. His big problem is to find 
out what happened before we all were 
born, and his evidence is so skimpy, sc 
scattered, so unsatisfactory, that he 
will use any techniques he can to dis- 
cover meaning in the evidence he is 
able to collect. Among younger Amer- 
ican historians these days, I would 
estimate that the main drift of the 
search for meaning in the past is 
away from straight-line chronology of 
great public events, away from wars 
and presidencies and programs, and 
toward the people who didn’t make 
headlines, the followers rather than 
the leaders. We are trying to pul) 
into the range of our inquiry a vastly 
larger proportion of the population of 
the past than ever was considered un- 
til now — all the anonymous people 
who populate the cemeteries from 
Potter’s Field to the churchyards of 
Oregon. What was their history? How 
did they understand group life, adapt 
to it, and mould it to their needs? 
These are questions impossible to an- 
swer with any durable precision, but 
increasing numbers of historians are 
dedicated to trying. 

This, then, is part of what is hap- 
pening in the social sciences. Much 
more could be said about the methods 
we use to communicate our interests 
to our students, through lectures, dis- 
cussion sections, research seminars, 
computer sessions, honors programs, 
and private reading courses. A story 
in itself is the impact of the paperback 
revolution and the emancipation from 
the textbook it has made possible. 
Another story, still unfolding, con- 
cerns the technological and adminis: 
trative breakthroughs which are bring- 
ing the resources of libraries and 
archives all over the country within 
reach of the undergraduate. Yet an- 
other is the way we are trying to 


§ 


respond to the improving quality of 
high school preparation annually regis- 
tered by advanced placement exams. It 
will suffice to say that we are demand- 


ing from our students vastly more 
than ever was demanded of us, both 
in quantity and in quality, and we 
are getting it. ASSP 
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By NORMAN C. CRAIG, ’53 


Associate Professor of Chemistry 


the educational 


jer MANY YEARS 
program at Oberlin has included 
a distribution of required courses 
which, as the College Bulletin says, 
are “so planned as to touch every 
major field of interest.” The breadth 
of these requirements and the elec- 
tives is thought of as being in balance, 
if not sometimes in tension, with work 
in depth in a major field. As you 
probably recall, some of the require- 
ments are specific, as is that of a 
semester course in philosophy; some 
are more permissive, as is that of two 
semester courses chosen from different 
departments within the social science 
division. Although the requirements 
considered together do provide breadth, 
considered individually they offer 
significant depth. While so-called 
“general education” courses have en- 
joyed much popularity across the land 
during the past twenty-five years, the 
Oberlin program has maintained a 
distinctly different flavor. Conspicu- 
ously absent have been the broad 
general education courses which at- 
tempt, at an introductory level, a 
general survey of a wide area such as 
the physical sciences, the social sci- 
ences, or literature. To emphasize the 
contrast we may note that an Oberlin 
student may take an _ introductory 
course in European history, in Ameri- 
can history or in East Asian history. 
In a requirement-fulfilling course, 
prospective majors in the field study 
alongside of prospective majors from 
other divisions. For example, students 
who become biology majors may take 
the same introductory course in biology 
as do students who become art majors. 
Insofar as courses are offered which 
attempt a synthesis, they are at the 
upper level, where the student has 


enough background to participate cri- 
tically in the synthesis. Recall the 
Humanities course, Intellectual His- 
tory, Joint Seminar on International 
Relations, and, I am tempted to in- 
clude, Physical Chemistry, and others. 
As a means to having each student 
touch on every important field of 
interest and as a basis for a life of 
active, wide-ranging inquiry, there are 
a number of arguments for this plan 
as a desirable alternative to the general 
education approach. 

Since full development of the case 
for introductory courses, localized in a 
subject matter, is not possible in a 
speaking time which is very short 
compared to the academic quantum of 
fifty minutes, I have chosen to high- 
light one consideration. In using the 
phrase, “‘localized introductory course,” 
I am here attempting a new term bor- 
rowed from the current language of 
quantum chemistry. The analogy im- 
plies, moreover, that the general edu- 
cation course be called a “delocalized 
course,” but I should admit that the 
delocalized state is the preferred state 
in molecular systems. As a rule gen 
eral education courses have been 
aimed at students whose interests were 
understood to lie in other areas. In 
contrast, the localized introductory 
course provides the student with a 
significant opportunity to test the 
durability of his prior interests and to 
establish new ones. Many Oberlin 
students are undecided about their 
majors when they enter college, and 
many others change department, even 
division, before finally settling on a 
major. 

We can illustrate this with data 
for the class of 1965. Here we find 
that only one-fifth majored in the 
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department for which they indicated 
first preference as entering freshmen. 
(A third gave no information on in 
tended majors even though they were 
asked the specific question.) Of the 
two-thirds who listed one or more in- 
tended than one-fourth 
ultimately majored in a division dit- 
ferent from that which included the 
department of their first choice. View- 
ed another way, this study shows 
that, in the class of 1965, only one- 
half majored in a department in the 
division — Science, Social Science, or 
Humanities — in which they expressed 
primary interest. What this means is 
that during the freshman and sopho- 
more years and even the junior year 
many students are involved in a hard 
decision about their majors. It is gen- 
erally the content of the introductory 
course which provides the basis of 


majors more 


And at Oberlin the alterna- 
tives usually look very lively indeed. 
I think the difficulty of the decision is 
an index of the health of the institu- 
tion, although it is also a significant 


decision. 


contributor to the sophomore malaise. 

I have developed one argument for 
the localized introductory course as 
the basis of the Oberlin requirement 
system to remind you of the strength 
of our commitment to this approach 
at Oberlin. But there is a clearly dis- 
cernible development in all of the 
sciences which has become a trouble- 
some challenge to the localized intro- 
ductory course even for the highly 
selected student body of able and well- 
prepared students which we _ enjey. 
This development is the increasingly 
quantitative nature of all science, that 
is, in short, the central role of mathe- 
matical arguments. Oberlin does not 


require mathematics beyond the sec 
ondary school level, which means that 
calculus is not required. No one at 
Oberlin is, as yet, and least of all the 
mathematicians, seriously proposing a 
change in this requirement, although a 
good case can be made that mathemat 
ics through calculus is a basic language 
that all students should master. 

It is interesting to note that in 
recent years all freshmen at Amherst 
College have taken a joint course in 
calculus and physics. Less than one- 
half of Oberlin students elect courses 
in calculus or higher mathematics. (1 
would like to say parenthetically here, 
that beginning this fall, they get a 
bcnus of two weeks of instruction in 
FORTRAN, the programming _lan- 
ruage for the digital computer. This 
goes a long way toward fulfilling our 
slogan of “making the new computer 


val 
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row: Elizabeth Porter Seefeld, °38, Margaret Hitchner Creighton, 
C. Parks, *52, and Christie Hawes Campbell, °52, Wilma 
Ludwig Anderson, *21, William S. Saint, °42; back row: Lawrence 
Shrider, °58, Marie Soller Tear, °13, and Frank Tear, *11 


At the Club Workshop members reviewing Club programs are 
Marjory Picker Kiburtz, °39, foreground; second row, left to right: 41, 


Albrecht B. Strauss, °42, Arthur C. Wolfe, °52, Carol Beeman L 
Finkle, °45, William A. Reed, °57, John B. Atwarter, “51; third ! 
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facility as available to the student as 
the library.”) Flexibility and_ respect 
for individual tastes remains a_ lively 
concern at Oberlin in what otherwise 
often appears to be a shifting scene. 
The essential role of mathematics in 
physics has been recognized for a very 
long time. As an accommodation to 
students who desire to meet the science 
requirement in physics without a 
background in college mathematics, a 
course with the local name of “Poet’s 
Physics” has emerged. This is not a 
descriptive, course. Rather, 
selected material is considered, and a 
limited number of important experi- 
ments and theories are developed with 
care. In doing this, the use of mathe- 
matical arguments is held to a mini- 
But, although 
is not a survey course, it 1s not really 


survey 


mum. “Poet's Physics” 


In the Alumni Lounge presidents of reunioning classes meet with 
Edward S. Tobias, “52, executive director of the Alumni Associa- 
tion, to discuss plans for class reunions next June. Left to right 


°31, Willard F. Warch, °31, ib 


are: Mr. Tobias, Svend M. Peterson, 


LO 


an adequate course for the prospective 
physical science major. This has pro- 
duced a segregation of introductory 
students according to their supposed 
interest and mathematical abilities and 
thus is, in part, in conflict with the 
philosophy of the localized introduc- 
tory course. There is in this accommo- 
dation, which I recognize as a neces: 
sary and desirable one in physics, the 
ever-present danger that such a course 
will lose the tone that is found in a 
course which involves prospective 
majors as well as non-majors. 

In recent years the role of calculus 
in undergraduate chemistry and to a 
lesser, but noticeable, degree in biology 
and geology has grown. Several re- 
cent introductory chemistry texts make 
considerable use of calculus. B. H. 


Mahan’s University Chemistry, Addi- 


son-Wesley, 1965; T. L. Brown’s Gen- 
eral Chemistry, Merrill, 1963, and D. 
H. Andrews and R. J. Kokes’ Funda- 
mental Chemistry, Wiley, 1962, are 
notable examples. Extensive  discus- 
sions of chemical thermodynamics in 
the introductory chemistry course are 
now common. An exciting new text 
in) this’ area as his A.) Dents 
The Second Law,” Oxford, 1965. (Be- 
hind this development is more than a 
response to C. P. Snow's operational 
test of a minimum scientific education, 
which is “Are you conversant with 
the Second Law of Thermodynamics?”’) 
The chemistry and biology depart- 
ments at Oberlin have already re- 
sponded to this growing problem at 
the blue end of the spectrum by offer- 
courses. for 


ing oOne-semester excep’ 


tionally well-prepared students. 


aaa aia cae 
‘ t 


associate professor of music theory at Oberlin, Judy Emery Milli- 
can, 51, and Naomi Ludwig Longacre, °21. 


the pen (between Judy and Naomi) belong to Peter G. Loveland, 
Commencement week end is June 10-13, 1966 
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These departments have been able 
to offer to the great majority of the 
introductory students a single course 
felt to be appropriate for potential 
majors and non-majors alike, in which 
the essential question of “how do you 
know in science?” is sustained within 
a context of presently accepted con- 
tent. Yet, in chemistry, some students 
and faculty, too, feel that, in the face 
of a rapid disappearance of descrip- 
tive chemistry from the introductory 
course, we have not fully succeeded in 
course in introductory 
chemistry which is appropriate for all 
students who meet the admissions re- 
quirements. At the present moment, 
the problem rests here. Most of us in 
chemistry feel that we should redouble 
our efforts to find language and means 
to continue a single, localized intro- 
But annual reconsid- 


ASS 


devising a 


ductory course. 
eration seems inescapable. 


In Bryant Lecture Hall administrators talked on student problems. Left to right: John R. 
Thompsen, assistant professor of psychology and clinical psychologist; Mrs. Anita C. 
Reichard, acting dean of women, and Daniel K. VanEyck, dean of men, were speakers. 


The Education Program: Present and Future 


By H. THOMAS FRANK 


Assistant Professor of Religion 


| WELCOME THIS OPPORTUNITY to say 
- a few things about the teaching of 
Religion in America in general, and 
about the teaching of undergraduate 
Religion at Oberlin in particular. 
One of the most striking develop- 
ments in American higher education 
in the last 20 years has been the tre- 
mendous upsurge of interest in the 
teaching of Religion. New depart- 
ments of Religion have been developed, 
and old ones significantly strengthened. 
Not only is this true of private insti- 
tutions such as Princeton, Yale, Stan- 
ford, Denison, and Oberlin, but also 
and especially — in state institu 
tions such as Michigan, Connecticut, 
Georgia, Miami of Ohio, North Caro- 
lina, Pennsylvania, Virginia, Oregon, 
and even California where such activ 
ity was unthinkable a few years ago. 
Moreover, the increasing numbers 
of students enrolled in courses in Re- 
ligion is not confined to the under- 
graduate level. There is a very large 
and growing demand for graduate in- 


Yale, Harvard, 


truction in Religion. 
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Princeton, Columbia, and non-Ivy 
League schools too, are expanding their 
graduate programs in Religion, while 
institutions such as Brown, Claremont, 
and California are initiating new pro- 
gram 

There are complex factors which lie 
behind this large and growing interest. 
We are not able to isolate them all, 
nor fully to understand all the ones 
which we can isolate. But some things 
ereocieat: 

» Fundamentally it is now apparent, 
as it has not always been, that on the 
broad spectrum of American scholar- 
ship Religion is and ought to be, in 
and of itself, a field of scholarly in- 
guiry; and that it is, or ought to be, 
quite apart from any sectarian inter. 


op) 


ests so far as scholarly conclusions are 
concerned. 

Closely related to this is the gradual 
disappearance of the charge of “‘indoc 
trination” under which scholars in the 
field have labored for too long. When 
this charge was hurled at a_ professor 


of Religion or at a Department of 


Religion what was meant, of course, 
was the plugging of some sectarian 
line. ‘That does occur in some presen- 
tations of Religion within the academ- 
ic context, but the vast majority of 
scholars involved in research and in- 
struction in the field of Religion be- 
lieve that such a sectarian presentation 
is basically incompatible with the free 
inquiry which characterizes the uni- 
versity context. 

Indoctrination is not a simple idea, 
nor is it the exclusive property 6f any 
single group of professors. What we 
usually mean by indoctrination, as 
Professor Clyde Holbrook says in 
Religion, A Humanistic Field, is “A 
conscious attempt to by-pass critical 
judgment in oftder to elicit a desired 
response to certain ideas, beliefs, and 
One 


sciously, however, to by-pass the critical 


attitudes.” need not seek con- 
faculties in order to be guilty of in 
There are 
ways which are an ever-present danget 
to-all of 


for instance, for the professor uncon 


doctrination. more subtle 


us who teach. It is possible, 


1] 


Vespers was held in Finney Chapel on Sunday afternoon with 
Lawrence W. Durgin, t, °44, the speaker. On the front row, left 
to right are: Harold W. Fildy, acting dean of the Graduate School 


sciously to indoctrinate his students by 
his enthusiasm for one book as over 
against another, or for one idea as 
over against another, or even, by his 
dullness in the presentation of a cer- 
tain point of view or a certain portion 
of his course material. 

The possibilities of this unconscious 
indoctrination are enhanced by the 
status of the professor in the eyes of 
the student, who will often pick up a 
chance remark or trivial observation 
of the professor which may determine 
the students attitude towards the 
field, and, in some cases, determine 
his vocational choice. 

Sectarian interest, still present in 
some cases — which, incidentally, a 
recent study (Pre-Seminary Education 
by K. R. Bridston and D. W. Culver) 


has shown to be concentrated in the 


South and Middle West, though, of 


course, not true of all schools in these 
areas, is not a charge which is valid 
with reference to most of the teaching 
of Religion within the American aca- 
demic context. Nor, for that matter, 
can one seriously maintain that in- 
doctrination is a fault peculiar to the 


teachers of Religion. 
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Lawrence Durgin. 


» It would be patently foolish to 
contend that the academic study of 
It has 
been going on for a very long time. 
But in America, at with the 
awareness of the increasingly pluralis- 


Religion began only recently. 
least, 


tic character of our society, and with 
the widening gap between Religion 
presented for sectarian purposes and 
the academic study of Religion there 
has been new interest in Religion as an 
Many 


money 


academic subject. foundations 
which and 


other types of resources for scholarly 


provide various 
research have endowed chairs in Reli- 
gion, provided scholarships for grad: 
uate and postgraduate study in the 
field, money for exchange programs 
in foreign countries, and opportunities 
for inter-disciplinary study in order to 
keep the field of Religion in dialogue 
with the other fields within the Hu 
This 
interest and this money has come not 
merely from foundations devoted pri- 
marily to Religion, such as the Hazen 
Foundation and the Danforth Founda- 
tion (which, incidentally, has endowed 
a Chair in Religion at Oberlin), but 
from Ford 


manities and the Social Sciences. 


also such groups as the 


“4 
/ 
z. 


of Theology, Nancy Davis, °67, President Robert K. Carr, and 
In the background is the College Choir, direct- 
ed by Robert Fountain, dean of the Conservatory. 


Foundation and the Rockefeller Foun’ 
dation. 

» In the third place, administrators 
of universities and liberal arts colleges, 
and those within the faculties who are 
charged with responsibility for cur- 
riculum are becoming more and more 
aware of the place of Religion among 
the Humanities. How foolish it is for 
a college or university to claim that it 
seeks to produce educated men and 
women if it has not given to its stu- 
dents, within its curriculum, within 
the arena of ideas freely and honestly 
expressed, an academically sound op- 
portunity to question and evaluate with 
integrity one area of man’s experience 
which has pervaded almost all aspects 
of his life and thought going back, so 
we are convinced, into the dim ages 
of pre-literate time. 

The teaching of Religion within the 
context of the Humanities does not 
have as its goal the explicit aim of 
leading students into a closer alliance 
with a particular religious tradition or 
church. We at Oberlin realize that 
the academic study of Religion will 
not necessarily produce Protestants, 


Catholics, Jews, Moslems, Hindus, or 
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atheists — any more than the academic 
study of Political Science will neces- 
sarily produce Democrats, Republicans, 
Socialists, Communists, or anarchists. 
At the same time, we at Oberlin 
realize that the academic study of Re- 
l'gion does not preclude the possibility 
that a student will find his own reli- 
gious convictions, whatever they may 
be, deepened and broadened. Indeed, 
this is the experience of many of our 
students. 

Our goal in teaching Religion with 
in the academic context is twofold: 

(1) We wish to play our role in 
providing Oberlin students with a 
liberal education, which role is to help 
the student understand Religion as a 
rhase of human experience, which, 
whether reckened for good or ill, has 
had a profound and decisive effect on 
man’s conception of himself, his des- 
tiny, and his actions. 


(2) We wish to help the student 
recognize the interplay between the 
religious dimension itself and other 
humanistic fields. 


The Department of Religion at 
Oberlin accepts for itself a description 
which President Goheen of Princeton 
gave of the Department of Religion at 
Princeton University: it is, he said, 
mainly “a department within the 
humanities which young men (and we 
at Oberlin would wish to add — young 
women) going into various professions 
may choose as the focus of their lib- 


eral education.” (“Princeton Seminary 
Bulletin,” LIV, 1 (1960) 8, 10). 


We here at Oberlin have known for 
some time the value and importance of 
the academic study of Religion within 
the liberal arts curriculum. Oberlin 
College has therefore been able to par- 
ticipate in the upsurge of which I have 
been speaking as a spearpoint, as an 
institution which serves as an example 
and a guideline for other liberal arts 
institutions. In playing this role we 
have the support of a long and dis- 
tinguished tradition. From the very 
beginning the policy of the College 
has been to afford to its students an 
opportunity to study Religion within 
the academic context. This has been 
an unbroken policy. Some of you will 
recall with pleasure the work of Miss 
Fitch who taught Bible and Religion: 
others the courses of Professor Horton 
of the GST who rendered such val- 


uable service to the College; and we 
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Bernard S. Adams, dean of students, was 
moderator of one of the sessions. 


ought also to call to mind the popular 
course in English Bible, which many 
of you will remember, taught by Pro- 


fessor W. Arthur Turner of the Eng- 
lish Department. 


In this connection one needs to make 
mention of Dean Graham and of Pro- 
fessors Kepler, Lee, and Hamilton of 
the Graduate School of Theology, who 
will be remembered with fondness by 
many alumni. Professor Hamilton 
continues to lecture in the undergrad- 
uate Humanities Studies Lectures. 


The appointment of Professor Hol- 
brook in 1951 marked a continuation 


William L. Mezger, °38, treasurer of The 
Alumni Association, introducing speakers 
discussing “the campus scene. 


of this policy and an enlargement of it. 
Drawing upon its rich heritage and its 
historical commitment the College 
moved towards the development of a 
full scale department of Religion with- 
in the undergraduate faculty. 


Currently the department consists 
of four full-time faculty members and 
one part-time member who teaches 
one course for us in alternate years. 


While maintaining a strong program 
in the area of Biblical studies and 
Christian thought, the department has 
broadened its offerings by the addition 
of regular courses in contemporary 
religious thought, non-western  reli- 
gions, ethics, and Judaism. 


Of course, a vital part of our work 
is a continuing dialogue with other 
men in our field. This is done not 
only through efforts in the direction 
of scholarly publication, but also 
through membership, participation, and 
leadership of professional organizations 
devoted to the scholarly study of 
Religion. The Chairman of our de- 
partment, for example, is the imme- 
diate past president of the American 
Academy of Religion, and the other 
senior member of the department is 
presently on the board of directors 
of the American Society of Christian 


Ethics. 


By the way, the reason that I, a 
junior member of the department, am 
here today is because both of our 
senior members are away from the 
campus attending meetings concerned 
with the role of Religion in higher 
education. Professor Holbrook is in 
New York attending a meeting of the 
Committee on Higher Education of 
the National Council of Churches, and 
Professor Long is in East Lansing 
attending a faculty conference on 
Values in the University. 


Our involvement with classes 
scholarship does not preclude our in- 
volvement with non-academic student 
affairs. All members of the depart- 
ment, out of personal concern, are in- 
volved or another with 
student organizations; all 
participate in student chapel. 


The student 
also command our attention, time and 


and 


in one way 


religious 


non-religious affairs 


effort. We are involved with students 
in activities ranging from coaching 
athletic teams, to helping students 
establish an informal coffee house. to 
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the Chairmanship of the Faculty Com- 
mittee on Student Affairs 

We feel that we have a vital in- 
volvement with the non-academic side 
of student life at Oberiin, and one 
which provides a healthy balance to 
our primary task, which is excellence 
in academic instruction. 

What about our students? As I have 
said, Oberlin has always had _ solid 
instruction in Religion. Since our un- 
dergraduate department has been estab- 
lished its enrollment, like the enroll- 
ments in other departments of the Col- 
lege, has tended to fluctuate. How- 
ever, for the past five years there has 
been an the number of 
students taking courses in Religion. 
For each of the past two years there 
were enrolled approximately 750. stu- 
dents. This semester there are 487 
students in the department, and we 
are encouraged to believe that this 
year may provide the largest enroll- 
ment in the history of the department. 

These figures in themselves may in’ 
dicate nothing more than a general 
trend. What we feel is of greater 
significance is the growing number of 
students — non-majors — who 
electing two and three courses. At the 
moment some of our advanced 
tions are larger than our introductory 
sections. 

The department offers a major. 
There are presently 23 junior and 
senior majors. When I was an under- 
graduate doinz a major in Philosophy 
my father repeatedly asked me: “What 
can vou do with a major in Philoso- 
phy?” I am sure that many of you are 
now asking a similar question: “What 
can you possibly do with a major in 
Religion?” 


increase in 


are 


SeC- 


Incidentally, my father who is a 
fine businessman said to me when I 
became minister of a church: “Son, 
you could hardly find a_ profession 
where you will starve more quickly.” 
When I went into teaching he said: 
“You found it.” 

But to return to the question of 
what one can do with a major in 
Religion: let me remind you of Presi- 
dent Goheen’s statement: “a depart- 
ment within the humanities which 
young men going into various profes- 
sions may choose as the focus of their 
liberal education.” The statistics on 
our majors bear out Goheen’s  state- 
Oberlin College is 


ment so far as 


concerned. 
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As you might suspect, a number of 
our majors go into professional reli- 
gious work, either as ministers, rabbis, 
directors of religious education, or, in 
a fine Oberlin tradition, as mission- 
arics. But this is by no means the 
whole story. A survey of 66 majors 
from 1952 through 1963 reveals that 
they have gone into a variety of fields. 
Many have undertaken professional or 
graduate training in medicine, law, 
work, philosophy, sociology, 
and psychology. 
Some have gone into public school 
teach ng through the MAT programs. 
Others have sought careers in govern 
ment service or college teaching over- 
seas. Some are professional musicians, 
and several have been identified with 
physical therapy, physical education, 
and YWCA work. One was a 


social 


journalism, history, 


Shansi Representative, and one was a 
farmer's wife. Some entered the mili- 
tary service. 

May I conclude by inviting your 
continuing interest in this phase of 
work at your alma mater. To this end 
there has been made available to you 
by the Oberlin Alumni Association a 
mimeographed sheet titled “Religion 
Within the Humanities at Oberlin,” 
which will be sent upon request. This 
contains excerpts from a Lilly Founda- 
tion Study, “The Humanities at Ober- 
lin,” which was undertaken and writ- 
ten by an Oberlin Faculty Committee 
in 1958. You might also find interest- 
ing and helpful Professor Holbrook’s 
recent book, Religion, A Humanistic 
Field, wherein is contained an exhaus- 
tive discussion of the philosophy which 
I have set before you. ASS 


Student Reaction to Academic Pressure 


By DIANNE MEREE HALEY, ’66 
A Latin Major from St. Petersburg, 


Florida 


HE “OBERLIN EXPERIENCE” is nec- 

essarily a tense one. It seems 
there can be no rest, no reprieve, no 
relenting of the grind once it has be- 
gun. We accept it and expect it, and 
if you were to hear the random com- 
ments flung about by Oberlinians in 
their meal-time or Snack Bar discus- 
sions, you would see that “pressure” 
is an intrinsic, and important, part of 
Oberlin. 

“You get used to it,” some say. “It 
gets to be fashionable,” say others, 
referring to a peculiarly Oberlinian 
syndrome in which we find ourselves 
constantly trying to top each other’s 
study loads. A friend laments his 
perfectly ghastly misfortune in hav- 
ing five papers and a bluebook the 
week after Thanksgiving, in addition 
to the fact that he is already a week 
behind in three courses. One’s pity 
takes the form of a resigned comeback 
which says, “You think you’re in 
trouble? I've got a seminar report due 
the same day as the first draft for an 


honors paper, plus a bluebook and a 
German quiz!” It’s a rough life, and 
we love to talk about it. In fact, we 
glory in talking about it. It eases the 
pain to be able to complain a little. 
And at bottom we know — really 
know — that it will all get done. It 
always does. 


Mere technicalities are one kind of 
pressure. By this I simply mean time 
pressure — the amount of time requir- 
ed to do the reading for a course, and 
the periods of having several written 
assignments and/or exams piled into 
the same very short time span. The 
volume of work required at Oberlin 
is a lot, we all know. And in terms 
of minimum hours needed to do it, it 
does take a lot of time. Is there too 
much reading required? Some say 
“yes,” and say it loudly, begging for 
lighter loads so that we can slow 
down and think more deeply about 
what we are studying. The process of 
getting assignments read quickly de- 
generates into a tedious, tension-ridden 
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Any Oberlinian 
knows what it’s like to read along con 
stantly watching the page numbers 
decrease, by tens, and then by twos, 
as the rainy afternoon draws toward 
suppertime. Which will come first — 
6 oclock, or the end of the article? 
A lot of people, however, will not 
complain about the amount of work, 
fearing that they will appear less com- 
petent than their fellow students and 
not wanting to admit that they can- 
not meet Oberlin’s very high standards. 
Thus, the professor may never know 
that reading is being skimmed, slighted, 
or forgotten. Or he may suspect, and 
try to compensate by assigning even 
heavier loads, hoping to assure him- 
self that everyone will do some of it. 


race to get it done. 


I also want to suggest that a very 
real source of academic problems 
for Oberlin students is something as 
simple as reading skills. A reading 
ability test administered to all incom- 
ing freshmen would I think, reveal a 
severe weakness in this area. Most 
people have the majority of their trou- 
bles in the matter of reading quickly 
and efficiently. I imagine that the 
better students are most often those 
who have perfected their reading skills. 
If I were to attribute my own small 
success at Oberlin to any one factor 
(other than heredity), it would be to 
the ability to work fast. 


Hi 6 os 9 mea 


Talcott Hall. 


[he Student Panel at i 
moderator; Dianne Haley, °66, speaking; Sally Cornwell, 
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A workshop in the Y Lounge. 
08, Robert W., °23, and Grace Strickland, °23, Wheeler, Christine Habegger Purves, 40, 
John E. Baer, 59, and Driek Bestebreurtje Zirinsky, °65. 


The problem of being faced with 
four major mid-term exams all at once 
is one which faces everyone in the 
first semester, and there seems to be 
no good way to beat this kind of pres- 
Something ought to be done 
often complain. It 
of the 6-week grade 
and 


sure. 
about 
happens because 
report required for 


this, we 


freshmen, 


turns out to be the most horrible thing 
a freshman, or even a junior, can face. 
Planning ahead sometimes helps, but 
most often there is no way to foresee 


‘67. and Russell Hurd, 66 


Class presidents are, left to right: Victor C. Doerschuk, 


one of those ghastly weeks when every- 
thing comes to a head in every course 
at the same time. 

But, as I said, things do get done. 
They may be done hastily, incom- 
pletely, incorrectly, and badly, but 
they are done. Quality decreases with 
quantity, and here lies the basis for a 
kind of pressure which I personally 
find most harassing. This is our in’ 
dividual desire to do well. We are all 
bright, capable students. We want to 
do well because we know we can. The 


Lawrence Yee, *69 


Left to right the speakers are Jerry Gollub, 66: George wk Langeler, associate dean of the College 
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Lawrence Yee, ‘69 


Questions flew 


volume of work gets us down when it 
keeps us from being able to do the 
kind of job we know we could with 
more time. Again, we want time to 
think as we do. Most of our thinking 
is consequently done when we are all 
finished with the the school 
year, or even the entire four years. 
No wonder people say you don’t ap- 
preciate Oberlin until you get away 
from it. There have been many at- 
temps made to provide releases from 
the ordinary lecture-course routine, 
in the way of independent reading 
courses, the Honors Reading Program, 
and the Summer Honors College. 
These programs answer the needs of 
those who want plenty of time to 
organize and allot their time for the 
study of some particular area. But if 
it does away with the aforementioned 
pressures of reading and bluebooks, it 
adds additional amounts of inner 
pressure. My own experience this past 
summer in the Honors College showed 
me that much of the tension I feel 
about academic matters arises from this 
desire to perform well. 

Because we all, or nearly all, feel 
this way, the entire atmosphere at 


course, 
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thick and fast after the Student Panel. 
left to right, are: Lucile Stratton Hawley, °31, Patricia Hawley 
Reed, “57, William A. Reed, 57, asking a question, Lawrence E. 


Alumni, 


Oberlin becomes one girded with un- 


derlying competition. We compete 
with our own capabilities as well as 
those of our classmates. We must 


strive to become sure of ourselves in 
our academic roles, part of this being 
an attempt to prove to others that we 
are doing well. Read like mad, with a 
great show of concentration, so that 
the guy next to you in the Libe will 
be impressed. And always say some- 
thing in a discussion group. 

Another game we often feel forced 
to play is the “Analyzation Game.” 
To study in detail and exhaustively 
one small area of a subject is fashion- 
At Oberlin it takes 
the form of a criticism of everything. 
Nothing is sacred. Anything can be 
torn apart. It gets a bit tiring, but 
none the less, I often feel that we in- 
dulge in these intellectual trifles be- 
cause we feel we ought to rather than 
Another 
example of the same attitude concerns 
graduate school. Already I have been 
given the impression that further study 
is the only road that any sensible per- 


able nowadays. 


because we really want to. 


son would take. This feeling that to 


get the degree is the end — all con- 


Shrider, “58, Carol Eddy Shrider, °58, and Richard F. Seaman, 
“55, executive assistant to the President. The dinner, followed by 
the Student Panel, was held in Talcott Hall. 


flicts with another view Oberlin often 
tries to foster, that of social awareness 
and involvement in the world. There 
is often a great decision to be made 
here, and, abstract as it may seem, I 
think it can be called another phase of 
academic pressure. For there is a dis 
crepancy in many minds between the 
kind of knowledge (or proof of knowl 
edge) required for a degree, and the 
kind of knowledge of the world re- 
quired for living. And we would 
frequently find the world a more 
worth-while place to use our talents. 
Many feel that a Ph.D. and the nook- 
and-cranny scholar’s life one must live 
to attain it are not necessarily the 
highest goal, and there is a certain 
amount of strain involved in being 
constantly told that they are. 

To come down to earth again, I 
with the suggestion that the 
worst thing about Oberlin’s pressure is 
that there is not a letup of it once it 
has begun. Releases are not built into 
the academic year enough, and if a 
student needs to find relaxation, he 
must do it on his own and try not to 
feel guilty about not 
awhile. 


close 


studying for 


ASS 
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Student Reaction to Academic Pressure 


By RUSSELL CLARK HURD, ’66 
An English Major from Kent, Ohio 


ID Yes SEPTEMBER AND OCTOBER 

here in Oberlin, it’s generally 
pretty easy to tell who the freshmen 
are. Some are betrayed by unwrinkled 
green bookbags; others, by brand-new, 
shiny Huffy English-style bicycles. 
The freshly-creased look of new clothes 
and the painstakingly straight part in 
medium-length hair are also indicative 
of the new class. But these strictly 
external indicators cannot more than 
hint at the internal questions and 
struggles which are more accurately 
and certainly more significantly char- 
acteristic of the new class. 


5 


But let’s back up one step. Let’s 
look at some of the things the fresh- 


Attentive listeners to the students: 
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Arthur E. Bradley, °08, Mar- 
garet Bradshaw McGee, °10, in left foreground; Mabel Millikan 


man brings with him that influence his 
initial adjustment to the Oberlin scene. 
These are probably the same sorts of 
things you and I brought with us when 
we were freshmen not too long ago. 
All these come into my mind as words 
with enormous capital letters. First is 
the Eagerness To Learn, often known 
as Intellectual Curiosity, which will 
hopefully (a favorite Oberlin word) 
manifest itself in that greatest-of-all 
possible rewards: Academic Excellence. 
There are those who feel that Eager- 
ness To Learn and Intellectual Cur- 
losity are not quite appropriate in 
explaining their hopes or their reasons 
for being here, and they couch their 


ois 
Heald, both, ’07, right foreground 


Brown, 


the table: 


across 


excuse in terms of Pressure From 


Home. Others look 


lin as a Compensation For Previous 


forward to Ohet 


Iniquities, perhaps best interpreted as 
“I breezed through high school with 
out studying, but now I’m really going 
to knuckle down and get to work.’ 
New freshmen usually have an abun 
dance of pat reasons for why they 
came to Oberlin: its “Reputation In 
Civil Rights,” the “Chance For A 
Liberal Education,” the “Proximity Of 
The Conservatory Of Music,” ‘“Ober- 
lin Is Co-ed And Small,” and in 
evitably a few “Because-Harvard-Re- 
jected-Me’s.” Even at the risk of do- 
ing an injustice to high school seniors 
and guidance counselors everywhere, I 
would submit that all these reasons, 
hopes, and excuses boil down to the 
lowest common denominator of a few 
vaguely accurate conceptions about 
Oberlin’s reputation, and essentially 
point to a general ignorance of what 
the freshman is about to encounter. 


Oberlin is very different from high 
school. That would seem self-evident, 


Lawrence Yee, °69 


Edward T. and Emily Ainsworth 


especially to those of us who have 
experienced both, but I think ‘you'd be 
how tew freshmen 


surprised really 


understand just how it is different. 
The freshman runs into many strange 
situations during those first few weeks 
which he had never anticipated. He 
knew he was going to have more in 
dependence of time by virtue of hav 
ing fewer class-fhours per week than 
in high school, but he had_ probably 
given little thought to what he was 
going to do with all that newly ac- 
quired time. He discovers suddenly 
that the amount of work expected of 
him is greater than he ever could have 
dreamed, first 
quiz or 


when he has _ his 
bluebook, he that 
supposed to understand that material 


and 


finds he’s 


much better than he ever had to be- 
The kinds of 


are different as 


courses he takes 
fulfills 


some of the general requirements for 


fore. 
well: as he 
graduation, he encounters new con 
cepts and modes of thought that were 
They're 


hard to figure out; often they seem 


previously unknown to him. 
irrelevant. He has to discover for 
himself the reasons why this course 
cr this piece of information can be 
valuable to him; he himself has to tie 
it in with all the other courses and 
pieces of information in an effort to 
make it all meaningful to him. 

His professors are unlike his high 
school teachers in that many of them 
need so much time just to prepare and 


present their class material that they 


seldom take the initiative to find what 
kinds of individual problems a student 
might be struggling with. The student 
must reach out to the professor when 
searching for help, and this can be a 
frightening task for a freshman, who 
sees his professor only ‘n the image of 
one who stands behind a lectern and 
presides over a class. The freshman is 
typically leery and a little frightened 
of the other members of his class, too. 
He came from a high school where he 
earned top grades, where he won many 
honors, where he was surely one of 
the best all-around students. He was 
always on top of everything. But 
quickly he realizes that everyone else 
at Oberlin is in the same category: 
everbody was a fine student in high 


The Homecoming Dinner was held in South Hall, newest dormi- 
Mark J. Staley, °30, president of the Alumni 
President Robert K. Carr 
gave a “state of the College” address and Jack A. Bell, 66, played 
Above President Carr and Mark Staley, left, light 


tory for women. 
Association, was master of ceremonies. 


the marimba. 


William 


the candles in the cherished John J. Shipherd candlesticks, as Mrs. 

_L. Mezger, whose husband is treasurer of the Alumai 
Association, and Robert C. Williams, dire 
at Oberlin, look. on. 


Healds, 08, and the Karl Heisers, ‘26. 


ctor of religious activities 


Watching from the doorway are the Ed 
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school and won many honors. Though 
everyone earned A’s and B’s in high 
school, not everyone can do it here: 
somebody will slip down a few notches. 

So the hopes of achievement, the 
awareness of personal adjustments of 
time and study habits, and the encoun- 
ters with new kinds of knowledge are 
compounded by a strong sense of com 
parison, «nd even a tacit competition, 
with the others in the class. All these 
factors and baffle the new 
student at Oberlin as he attempts to 
find his place here. They're things he 
hadnt ant-cipated; he has to cope 
with them on the spur of the moment. 
It's really a lot more challenging and 
disconcerting than he thought it was 
going to be. 


trouble 


Presently, I'm spending my_ third 
year in a freshman dormitory, and my 
second in a counseling capacity. I’ve 
observed the freshmen as they en- 
counter these surprising situations, and 
have seen them learn quickly to im- 
provise. They do a good job of ad- 
justing to some of the problems, and 
their Junior Counselors and Residents, 
who went through the same problems 
two years earlier, often are a real help 
in giving personal advice or directing 
them to someone who can ease them 
over the rough spots. Some of the 
problems of academic fears and coun- 
seling are being overcome with a new 
advisor-advisee program, which is de- 
signed to bring students and professors 


closer together through informal get 
togethers. But most often the prob 
lems which arise are the ones the fresh- 
man must himself, attempt to 
resoive, and in the process, hopefully 
grow a bit. 


face 


no doubt that some of the 
balloons of eagerness, curiosity, and 
anticipation which so optimistically 
hang over any freshman’s head that 
first day of Orientation, soon enough 
lie shriveled at his feet. Yet the amaz- 
ing thing is as testified to by those 
most of us do manage 
to make it through somehow. AS 


There’s 


of us here 


Richard D. Rooney, °57, director 


of financial aid at Oberlin, met 
with the Alumni Board and with 
Club presidents. 


Student Reaction to Academic Pressure 


By SALLY CHRISTINE CORNWELL, ’67 


ple TRAUMAS AND PROBLEMS that 

confront freshmen are part of 
the pressure a student feels. He must 
adjust to group living; he must work 
harder than he ever has before; and he 
is no longer the top student. But is 
the freshman year the only year that 
troubles a student? In other words, 
are the “sophomore slump” and _ the 


“senior panic” simply myths? If so, 
one would conclude that the junior 
year is a blissful mixture of social 
adjustment and academic ease. As a 
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A Government Major from Manila, Philippines 


junior I would hesitate to draw such 
a conclusion. Instead, I see a combina- 
tion of factors, which have little to do 
with class, coming together to form an 
atmosphere of continuous pressure. 
Let us look at some of these factors. 
In most college communities a student 
faces academic pressure. Because Ober 
lin is ranked, and I believe rightly so, 
as a highly competitive school, this 


seems to be more 


academic 
intense here than in other institutions. 


The work load for example is far from 


pressure 


light. There are courses that require 
400-600 week. 
others that require two 20-page papers 


pages of reading a 
a semester in addition to outside read- 
ing, and others that require writing 
four book critiques for a fourth hour 
of credit. And many three-hour courses 
include two bluebooks, a paper, and a 
final. 

A second aspect of academic pr 
sure is the competition for grades. | 
believe college students are less inter- 
ested in competing against one another 
than are high school students. Instead, 
we are competing with ourselves and 
trying to meet the professor’s standards. 
We are no longer assured that a cer- 
tain percentage of the students in a 
course will automatically receive A’s 
and B’s. Yet one’s grades determine 
whether he participates in the Honors 
Program, whether he graduates cum 
laude, and where he goes to graduate 
school. Consequently, the pressure is 
on to receive good grades during all 
four years of his college career. I do 
not believe that the anxiety of being 
accepted into graduate school can be 
shelved into the amorphous category 
of senior panic. Since his sophomore 
year, when he declares a major and 
begins to answer the question why he 
is in college, the student begins to 
think in terms of further study as a 
means to a career. This often leads to 
the avoidance of a course which will 
lower a cumulative grade average. 

In order to keep up with his work 
load and to receive good grades, the 
student puts in up to eight hours a day 
on outside study. Schedules are often 
made out to account for every minute 
of the week. Many students are un- 
able to hold up under this rigid system 
of self-imposed discipline and conse- 
quently seek outlets. 


i@) 
mn 
\ 


In response to academic pressure, 
then, a student seeks a means of re 
Where does he find this? He 
might turn to social activities, such as 
Although I would 


social 


lease. 


dating or dances. 
not describe the 
bleak, the opportunities it offers are 


situation as 


not as great as at most other schools. 
This then is not an outlet for some 
students. Second, a student can turn 
to informal group activities. However, 
we rarely see groups of students. sit- 
Square or 


Tappan 


walking 
across campus. With the exception of 


ting in 


a chosen few who sit together during 
every meal, most dinner table conver 
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limited to chit-chat. 
Students do not 


after dinner and talk, but rush off to 


sations are mere 


tend LO oll around 


stand In line tor reserve books or to 


secure a place in the stacks. The stu 


dent becomes involved in his own 
academic pressures, and isolation 1s 
often the result. To a great extent, 


small dorms overcome this problem. 
But in Dascomb, South, Harkness, and 
Fairchild, I feel an important oppor 
tunity for lost. 
Third, the student can turn to extra- 
But if he does he 
Most 
require time and conscientious work. 
For example, there have been many 
weeks when Student Council has de- 
manded 15 The 
student is then faced with the pressure 
to reconcile the time he has with the 
work he must do. 


communication is 


curricular activities. 
is not sheltered from pressure. 


hours of my time. 


Thus we have a situation of intense 
academic pressure coupled with limited 
outlets. I believe the Oberlin student 
has little time to relax, does not relax, 
and yet is frustrated because he wants 
to relax. 


I realize I have painted a rather 
gloomy picture of our ascetic existence 
in Oberlin. But 


strange as it 
seem, we are very happy here. 


may 
Despite 


Franz Bibo, conductor of the Oberlin Or- 
chestra and the Oberlin Chamber Orchestra. 


the pressures and the outlets, I believe 
the students have come to a realization 


Student Reaction to Academic Pressure 


By JERRY PAUL GOLLUB, ’66 


. Louis, Missouri 


A Physics Major from St 


] WOULD LIKE TO EXPLORE some 

of education at Oberlin 
from the following point of view: In 
their approach to the learning process, 
how are students motivated in their 
studies? A glimpse at the kinds of 
motivation prevalent at Oberlin can 
give us some insight into the ways in 
which Oberlin students approach their 


aspects 


education. 

One general class of influences moti- 
vating Oberlin students, and one which 
we prefer to think doesn’t exist, is the 
desire to gain the approval of someone 


else parents, professors, or even 
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An Oberlin coed recently re- 
letter 
taining the following sentence: “Re- 
move from your busy schedule every- 
thing which is not directly related to 


peers. 


ceived a from her father con- 


your studies.” Students sometimes tend 
to do exactly that. 

Other students seem to be perpetual- 
ly trying to decide what the profes- 
sor’s opinions are on the issues being 
discussed in class. The tragic result 1s 
that students eventually believe opin 
ions just because they are held by a 
respected professor. Finally, the desire 


to please one’s peers 1s a not uncom- 


about Oberlin College life. Yes, the 
work load is heavy and grades are not 
handed to us on a silver platter. I do 
not think we expect or want less. 
Largely because of the pressure I have 
described, there exists here an electric 
current of curiosity and activism. 
Extracurriculars do demand time, but 
this is because Oberlin students are not 
simply playing, but are seeking con- 
crete goals, such as their work in the 
Project, the Y tutorial pro- 
gram, political campaigning, or student 
participation on campus, to mention a 
few. I have been much impressed 
during my years at Oberlin by the 
energetic and eager attitude students 
have toward outside activities. If 
academic pressure creates the maturity 
and responsibility students employ in 
non-academic areas, then this is one of 
the beauties of Oberlin. 

Since we do not want Oberlin to 
easy school or a_ party 
school, what then is the answer to 
pressure? I believe it lies in the area 
of informal group activity and the de- 
crease of isolation. We need more 
opportunities for students to relax and 
converse among themselves and with 
their With this outlet, 


academic pressure may become less 


Lorain 


become an 


professors. 


burdensome for the student. ASSD> 
mon form of motivation. Studying 


hard and doing well is significant in 
becoming accepted by others. 

Another kind of motivation is the 
desire to survive academically at Ober- 
lin. Many students spend a year or 
two convincing themselves that they 
can survive the rigor of an Oberlin 
education. There is actually a great 
deal of subdued fear present among 
students, generally directed at imme- 
diate goals such as passing the next 
exam, or getting a paper finished. An 
example of this subdued fear is the 


kind of communication which some: 
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times occurs among students in the signed paper will create much more interests rather than unlimited ex 
same course. When a student asks in interest and enthusiasm than the pro- ternal demands. I know of one girl 
a trembling voice, “How much of this fessor who allows no choice. I think who justifiably lamented the fact that 


week's reading have you done?” he is 
usually thinking, “I hope it’s not more 


Now 


done.” 


the reason for this is that students, like 
everyone else, must feel personally in- 


she had to write about 25 assigned 


papers in her courses during one 


than I’ve survival can volved in their “work” in order to be semester. 
mean more than just passing. For motivated to pursue it. Involvement What I have called self-motivation 


some students, getting C’s is easy. The 
real challenge is to secure the survival 
of one’s own self-image, and that often 
means getting B’s or A’s. 
be enough to motivate a student dur- 
ing his early years here. 


This may 


Fortunately, most Oberlin students 
eventually begin to work toward goals 
more solid than those I have men- 
tioned. They are motivated by a desire 
to achieve long-term personal goals, 
and their potential interest in their 
studies blossoms into intense involve- 
ment. The question then arises, “What 
things at Oberlin aid the development 
of this self-motivation, and what things 
hinder it?” 


typically comes from being, at least to 
some extent, at the helm. 


This idea that students want to feel 
personally involved in their studies 
brings up another point. Lots of stu- 
dents feel that they have so many dif- 
ferent things to do at once that they 
haven't time to get involved in any of 
them. It was this feeling that prompt- 
ed students last year to bring up the 
3-3 plan. According to this suggestion, 
the academic year should be divided 
into three trimesters, with students 
taking only three courses at a time 
instead of the present 4-6. It is felt 
by many students that this would 
allow them to concentrate on a few 


cannot always be fostered. There are 
certain factors which might be de- 
scribed as necessary 
the development of self-motivation in 
a given individual. One of the most 
impcrtant of these is that he must see 
his studies as means to his own per- 
sonal goals, whatever they may be. 
As an illustration, consider the fact 
that once a student has chosen _ his 
major field, his interest in that subject 
often takes a dramatic surge upward. 
Commitment produces interest as much 
as interest produces commitment. On 
the opposite extreme, an activity which 
seems irrelevant to all personal goals 
will be deadly dull. This is the case 


for some students taking introductory 


conditions for 


em ore corsitnhe tare incest suc- things at a time, thus permitting in- Tina 
ee erg ie ee aN igen Beene te .. science courses. e desire to pass 
cessful in arousing student interest are VOlvement and self-motivation to de Rene beccmenieche | No 
§ them becomes the only motivating 


those in whose courses choice, flexibil- 
ity, and freedom are emphasized. Con- 
versely, nothing kills self-motivation 
more readily than a course in which a 
student is told exactly what to do. The 
professor who gives his students a 
number of possible topics for an as 


A. E. Princehorn 


Some members of the Alumni Board, seated, left to right: Anne 


velop more easily. 


A related student complaint is that 
there is too much to do, and that this 
only produces frustration. 
feeling is that it is good to feel that 
there is too much to do, but that this 
feeling should come from unlimited 


My own 


factor. 

These observations of the sources 
of motivation at Oberlin raise a ques- 
tion which is constantly being faced: 
What can we do to encourage healthy 
forms of motivation and suppress the 


others? ASS 
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Mary Sutherland Rose. *37, talks to Elizabeth Miller 
Dixon, *41, whose husband, Robert, °37, is associate 
professor of psychology at Oberlin. 


Right: Daniel O. Fletcher, “52, Margaret, °18, and 
Grace, “16, Schauffler, at the Reception in Wilder 
Lounge. Virginia de Vyver, °53, Fletcher, right. 


pa 


Below: Robert S. McEwen, emeritus professor of 
biology, visits with Margaret Hitchner Creighton, °41. 
In the background are William P. Person, °65, and 


Max L. Durfee, M.D., director of the Student Health 


Service. 


| 
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‘Rhine ie" 20 


Philip P. Gott, °15, from Florida. 


The C. Parks Campbells, °52 (Christie 
Hawes), from Fort Worth, Texas. 
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J. Herbert Nichols, “11, M.D., emeritus professor of physical education, Mrs. 


Robert K. Carr, and Economics Professor Ben W. Lewis. 


Right: Janet Taggert Blodgett, °54, whose husband Geoffrey, °53, is a member 
of Oberlin’s history department, Harold D. Erlenback, °52, M.D., and Lysle 


K. Butler, 25, professor of physical education, visit after the football game. 


J. Herbert Nichols, *11, Jane Edwards Harley, °38, 
and Billy Tidwell, assistant professor of physical 
education, and Mrs. Tidwell. 


Right above: At the Spaghetti Luncheon, left to 
right around the table; The J. Herbert Nichols, 
James G., 40, and Helen Maclaury, °39, Mac Der- 
mott, Pauline M. Dunn, °29, Margaret E. Tucker, 
29, M.D., and Margaret H. Leonard, °37, executive 
ecretary of Oberlin Shansi Memorial Association 
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Walter W. Heller, °35 
New Trustee 


Elected Alumni Trustee 


Walter W. Heller, °35, professor of 
economics at the University of Min- 
elected trustee of the Col- 
lege in the recent elections, succeeding 
Russell W. Jelliffe, °14, whose term 
expired December 31, 1965. Mr. Hel- 
ler, who was Chairman of the Council 
of Economic Advisers under President 
Kennedy and President Johnson, 1961 
to 1964, holds his Ph.D. from the 
University of Wisconsin. In 1964 
Oberlin conferred on him the honorary 
LL.D. degree at the annual Commence’ 
ment exercises. Mr. Heller was fiscal 
economist with the U. S. Treasury 
Department in 1942-46, and during 
1947-48 was Chief of Internal Finance 
for the U. S. Military Government in 
Germany. In 1951 he was a member 
of the Marshall Plan Mission to Ger- 
many; he has also been a consultant to 
the United Nations and the governor 


nesota, Was 
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of Minnesota, as fiscal adviser. He has 
been invited to deliver the Godkin 
Lectures at Harvard University this 
spring, given annually by a leader in 
public life. Other notables who have 
lectures in years 
include James B. Conant, C. P. Snow, 


and Nelson Rockefeller. 


given these recent 


Artist-in-Residence 


Jim Dine, painter and art critic, 
spent November 14-24 as artist-in-resi- 


dence on the Oberlin campus. The 
30-year-old artist, who received his 
B.S.A. from the Boston Museum 


School, also attended the University of 
Cincinnati and did graduate work at 
Ohio University. His first 
show was presented in New York at 
the Reuben Gallery in 1960, and 
since that time he has given one-man 
shows in London, Paris, Brussels, and 
Milan, as well as at the Martha Jack- 
son Gallery and Sidney Janis Gallery 
in New York City. An exhibition of 
his work was on display in the Allen 
Art Museum November 3 to 24. 
Lawrence Alloway, curator at the 
Guggenheim Museum, gave an As- 
sembly address on Dine on November 
18, and Dine gave a gallery talk about 
his productions and made _ himself 
available to students during his stay 
in Oberlin. Last year, he was visiting 
critic for the department of painting 
at Yale University. 

Dine came to Oberlin after having 
been selected by a committee of stu 


one-man 


dents and members of the art depart- 
ment, the fourth in a series of artists- 
in-residence in recent years, and by all 
odds the Preced- 
ing him were Shakespearean actor 
Morris Carnovsky, composer Igor Stra- 
vinsky, and, last year, novelist Wright 
Morris, all of whom received an en- 
thusiastic welcome from the Oberlin 
community. Dine, whose 
includes such avant garde productions 
as a white enamel wash basin stuck on 
a canvas and surrounded by splashes 
of black paint — entitled “Black Bath- 
room No. 2” — seems to call forth 
apologies and vehement defense from 


most controversial. 


exhibition 


LL THINGS... to be noted 


his supporters even before a word has 
been said in his detraction. One stu- 
Gent enthusiast started a laudatory 
critique on Dine’s exhibition with the 
statement: “You lean back, your arms 
crossed, a look of Missourian scepti- 
cism on your face; you open your 
mouth and utter those inevitable 
words: ‘Yeh, but is it Art?’ You 
would much rather have said, ‘Who 
does he think he’s fooling?’ . . .” 

One professor of art echoed that 
comment: “Is it art? Can we apply 
the term art to something that repre- 
sents so little time and effort, however 
much it reflects the dissident spirit of 
our time?” On the other hand, comes 
the ecstatic appraisal from another 
professor of art that Jim Dine is “onc 
of the major artists on the contempor- 
ary scene.’ Or, from another ardent 
admirer, a graduate assistant in art: 
“The sense of nostalgia in a Jim Dine 
painting {a shower nozzle, a tooth- 
brush, a red bathrobe, a white wash- 
basin} comes from its closeness to the 
lives of the millions of other people. 
.. . It is a measure of his quality that 
he is able to use these sources and yet 
raise them above the banal level to 
which they belong . Dine himself 
is quoted as saying in an interview in 
Art News in answer to the comment 
that an audience tended to “concen- 
trate too much on the subject matter” 
of his work: “They can’t get past it? 
Well, that’s their tough luck.” 


Five Seniors Receive History Awards 


Five seniors in the College have 
been awarded George G. and Carrie 
C. Life Scholarship Prizes for aca- 
demic achievement in the field of 
American history. The Life award, 
established by the bequest of Carrie 
Cotterman Life in 1936, honors her 
husband, George Grant Life, who 
graduated from Oberlin in 1899. Sen- 
iors honored were: William R. Barnes, 
Hyattsville, Md., son of Mr. and Mrs. 
James D. Barnes, who is an Alumni 
Regional Scholar, active in athletics, 
the YMCA, and the Review: David 
M. Blodgett, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
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Charles D. Blodgett, Flossmoor, Illi 
nois, who holds a Standard Oil Na- 
tional Merit Scholarship, is president 
of the Tank Hall Co-op and a mem- 
ber of the Co-op Board of Directors 
on campus; Helen I. (Mrs. David) 
Burress, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Myrle J. Horney, Springfield, Ilinois, 
who has been active in the Young 
Democrats and the Oberlin Action for 
Civil Rights; Peter H. Curtis, son of 
Mr. and Mrs. John H. Curtis, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., who is co-chairman of the 
Student Educational Policy Committee 
and active in Friends Meeting; and 
David B. Spanier, son of Mr. and Mrs 
Maury L. Spanier, Hartsdale, New 
York, who is a member of the Intra- 
mural Board. All of these seniors are 
majoring in history. 


Fall Enrollment Figures 


A final tabulation of enrollment 
figures for the fall term reveals a 
total enrollment of 2,693 students, an 
increase of 56 over last year. Enroll- 
ment in both the Conservatory of 
Music and Graduate School of Theol- 
ogy was down: in the Conservatory 
452 students, as compared with 474, 
in the Graduate School of Theology 
113 as compared with 133 a year ago. 
Enrollment in the College of Arts 
and Sciences showed an increase of 
98, with a total of 2,128 as compared 
with 2,030 the previous year. 
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Jim Dine, painter and art critic, in 


In the freshman class the story was 
different. The 577 entered in the 
College of Arts and Sciences was 21 
less than the 598 accepted in 1964-65; 
whereas the 134 enrolled in the Con- 
servatory topped by 8 the figures of a 
year ago. In both divisions the ratio 
of men as compared with women was 
higher. This was most marked in the 
Conservatory, which admitted 61 men 
and 73 women, a much higher per- 
centage of men than usual. In the 
College of Arts and Sciences the fig- 
ures were 313 men as compared with 
244 women, so that in the entire fresh- 


fim Dine lecturing to students 


Vhotographs by A, I 


Princehorn 


front of his “Black Bathroom No. 2.” 


man class the men outnumber the 
women 374 to 317. 

Eight of the new students (as com- 
pared with 6 last year) received sopho- 
more standing through advanced credit 
earned in the high school. Some 109 
earned advanced credit in English 
composition, 90 in English literature, 
31 in mathematics, and 29 in Ameri- 
can history. Among the freshmen are 
five Presidential Scholars named _ last 
June by President Lyndon B. Johnson, 
four in the College and one in the 
Conservatory. A total of 84.2 per 

Continued on page 30 
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Congratulations to Leslie Hart of Okemos, 


Leo and Robyn Crapsey Romero ot 
Los Lunas, New Mexico. 


ie 


Mich. 


. and to Richard Congress from Pittsfield, Mass. 


. and to Beth Zemelman from Chicago, III. 


This analysis is based on degrees granted from 
February - October 1965 to students who were 
enrolled for at least one semester during 1964-65. 
For alumni classification purposes 54 of these 
graduates (35 College and 19 Conservatory) have 
asked to be included in other classes, those in which 
they began their college course: 3 with the Class of 
1966, 45 with the Class of 1964, 2 with the Class 
of 1963, 3 with 1962, and 1 with 1961. 
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THE CLASS OF 1965 


Ress FROM LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGES from all sections 

of the United States in the past year indicate that a 
larger percentage of seniors plan on further graduate and 
professional study. At Oberlin. this group has been more 
than half of the class for many years and in the last five 
years has ranged from 70-74% of the men and 35-46% 
of the women. The class of 1965 reached an all-time high 
with 80% of the men and almost 46% of the women of 
the College of Arts and Sciences in advanced study during 
1965-6. Conversely, the percentage going into immediate 
employment dropped to 13% of the men and 44% of the 
women. In spite of the increased draft quotas during the 
summer and fall, only one man reported that he was in 
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Photographs by ANDREW STOFAN 


By Dorotuy M. Situ, °29 
Director, Placement and Graduate Counseling 


military service, though several others planned to enlist or 
expected to be called by January. | 
The graduates of the Conservatory of Music in applied 
music majors are finding advanced study required for 
many positions, so that 74% of the men and 57% of the 
women Conservatory graduates are studying this year 
this represents an increase for men and a slight decrease 
for women over 1964. 
Geographically, the class of 1965 1s both concentrated 
and dispersed. Because so many have chosen to study in 
Boston, New York City, and Chicago, to work in Wash 
ington, and to return to Oberlin (for a variety of reasons) 


over one-third of the class is living in five city ared 
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Their day of days. 
Allen Juris from 
Hightstown, N. J., 
right, and 

Robert Glier from 
Ft. Thomas, Ky. 


Priscilla Passi, Virginia, Minn., left, and Gail Nelson, Princess Anne, Md., sang at the 
Women’s Dinner. Speaking were, left to right: Hendriekje Bestebreurtje Zirinsky, Ashland, 
Va., Judith Jones, Arlington, Va., Judith White, Alexandria, Va., Mrs. Robert K. Carr, 
Dean Mary Dolliver, and Marcia Aronoff from Middletown, Ohio, at the microphone. 


Boston 49, New York City 47, Chicago 30, and Wash 
ington, D. C., and Oberlin, 19 each. In all, the class has 
scattered to 35 states from California to Florida, from 
Georgia to Vermont and Oregon (New York 70, Massa 
chusetts 57, Ohio 56, Illinois 37, Pennsylvania 25, Con 
necticut 16, California 15, Wisconsin and Indiana 14 each, 
Michigan 12, North Carolina 11, and New Jersey 10) 
The international concern of Oberlinians is indicated by 
the 47 people living in 26 countries abroad. Twenty-four 
College and one Conservatory graduate are employed 
abroad, 13 College and 7 Conservatory alumni are study 
ing abroad and 2 others are spending a year in travel. The 
(Brazil. 


12 in the Peace Corps are in 11 countries Colom 
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bia, Ghana, Guinea, Kenya, Liberia, Malaysia, Panama, 
Philippines, Thailand, Tunisia). Seven others are teaching 
in France, India, Philippines, Spain, and Taiwan; 5 em- 
ployed in Canada, Casablanca, “Middle East,” Switzerland, 
and Venezuela. Students are in 7 countries (Canada and 
Germany 6 each, Austria 3, England, Norway, Nether- 
lands and Russia, 1 each). In addition, 29 others (16 men 
and 13 women) traveled and worked in Europe, South 
America, Africa, India, Haiti, and Canada during the sum- 
mer before returning te the United States for study or 


work this fall. 


Beginning salaries cont’'nued to increase, though they 
varied greatly denending on geographical location and type 
of employment. Salaries for teachers ranged from $4300 
to $6120, with the median secondary salary $5250 and 
music education $5500. Other fields varied from $2700 to 
$7200, with medians of $4762 for women and $5700 for 
men. 


Twenty-seven (27) of these 99 were married prior to 
graduation -— interestingly enough, the same number as in 
1964. But there were 72 summer weddings (the majority 
in June) as compared with 50 the year before. Compared 
with 1964, also, almost twice as many (44) married class- 
mates; 32 married Oberlinians from other classes, and 23 
married non-Oberlinians Eichteen others (10 men, 8 wo- 


men) planned weddings within the year. 


John Ballard, a graduate student in astrophysics at the 
University of Colorado, was killed in an automobile acci- 
dent on October 16. 


College of Arts and Sciences 


BACHELOR OF ARTS 


Study 


Of the 234 who are studying, 98 (61 men, 37 women) 
are in professional programs. In addition, many of the 134 
(94 men, 40 women) in academic fields expect to become 
college teachers. The largest group (23 women, 1 man) 
plans to teach at elementary and secondary levels; 23 (20 
men, 3 women) are ‘n medical school; 19 (18 men, 1 wo- 
man) in law school; 13 men in business administration; 
6 (5 men, 1 woman) in theology; } women in social work; 
3 (2 men, 1 woman) in public administration. Others are 
preparing for library work, occupational and physical ther- 
apy, and “commun‘cations.” Since most of the science ma- 
jors plan on advanced study, they continue to lead the 
academic fields with 57 (psychology 19, chemistry 12, 
physics 10, biology, geology, math, 5 each, pre-med 1). 
Thirty-four are in social sciences (government, including 
international relaticns, 17, sociology and anthropology 8, 
economics 6, history 3); 22 in languages (English 12, Ger- 
man 5, 1 each ‘n French, Russian, Spanish, linguistics, com- 
parative literature); 17 in other humanities (music 6, art 
5, philosophy 5, comparative religion 1). Six others are in 
general programs. 

Chicago (19) edged out Harvard (18) for the largest 
Oberlin enrollment of “65ers. Half of those in study are 
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enrolled in 18 schools. Other institutions in this group 
are: Columbia 12, Wisconsin 11, Ohio State 9, Western 
Reserve 7, Rochester & Stanford 6 each, Michigan, North 
Carolina, Oberlin, Oregon, and Yale 5 each; Duke, Indiana, 
Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh, and Syracuse, 4 each. In all, 
the 1965 graduates are enrolled in 76 colleges and univer- 
sities in the United States and 8 abroad. 

Financial aid for graduate study is granted on the basis 
of academic record by such national funds as the National 
Science Foundation, Woodrow Wilson Fellowships, and 
the National Defense Education Act. Scholarships from 
universities often vary in amount with financial need. The 
class of 1965 holds 153 awards by 144 people, varying 


College of Arts and Sciences 
Per Cent — Men 


196] 1962 1963 1964 1965 
Study 1 ee 69.9 73.6 79.9 
Employed 16.0 18.3 2133 ie La 
Military Service 5.8 4.5 3.8 p16) 35 
No Work Sought 9) 0 0 0 0 
Unsettled 2.6 1/0) ahd oy Vy 
No Information 3.8 3.4 Las 6.0 Sine, 

100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
No. Men in Class 186 202 183 201 194 

Women 

Study 41.7 45.9 34.7 45.4 45.7 
Employed 48.0 41.8 5 EYP) 40.1 43.9 
Military Service 0 0 0 0 0 
No Work Scught 4.0 3.0 12) a7 4.6 
Unsettled Ley 3.6 4.2 5.3 Bin 
No Information 4.6 py 4.8 8.5 eo 

100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
No. Women in Class 175 194 166 152 173 

Totals 

Study 56.9 59.7 sear? 61.4 63.7 
Employed 31.6 29.8 36.6 yee) vat hy 
Military Service 3.1 233 2.0 ied a 
No Work Sought ye) 135 6 3 aie: 
Unsettled De 222 3.4 2.6 Diy 
No Information 4.2 4.3 al el 3.8 


100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


Total in Class 361 396 349 353 367 
from half tuition to all expenses — 61.5% of those study- 
ing have won financial aid — 30 assistantships and 13 


internships which involve work by the recipient; 55 scholar- 
ships or fellowships from institutions and 55 fellowships 
from foundations and government agencies. As announced 
last spring, 20 received Woodrow Wilson Fellowships, 
but only 11 are using them: the others recervedmeuen 
larger awards from other sources. Among the national 
awards used are National Science Foundation 12, National 
Defense Education Act 11, U. S, Public Health Service 4. 
National Institute of Mental Health 3, Fulbright 3, Ger 
man Government 2, Rockefeller Brothers 2. Vocational 


a 
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Rehabilitation Administration 2, and 1 each from German- 
American Club, African-American Institute, Noble Fel- 
lowship, Regents Fellowship, Danforth Fellowship, Penn- 
sylvania State Library Traineeship, National Medical 
Fellowship, Ford Foundation Humanities Fellowship. 


Employment 


Of the 101 employed (25 men, 76 women), 23 are 
teaching and 23 are in business and office work, 7 in 
science research, 9 in social work, 12 in the Peace Corps, 
and 2 in Vista (Domestic Peace Corps). Two are Job 
Corps counselors, and 7 are in other government positions. 
Others are in library work, in publishing, in an art mu- 


Conservatory of Music 
Per Cent — Men 


1961 1962 1963 1964 LOG: 
Study 77-0 65.8 68 0 08.4 a6 
Employed 2:0 29,2 20.0 aie 234 
Military Service 40 0 40 0 0 
No Work Sought 0 0 0 0 0 
Unsettled 0) 0 8 0 0) 0 
No Information 0 nal) 0 105 2.4 


100.0 100.0 100.0 100 0 100.0 


No. Men in Class 24 41 25 38 42 
Women 
Study 48.0 41.0 54.0 60.0 57.3 
Employed 50.0 50.0 34.9 26.7 33.8 
Military Service 0 0 0 0 0 
No Work Sought 2.0 oe a2 Vp) 15 
Unsettled 0) 0 Bae 0 5.9 
No. Information 0) 6.0 4.7 lia} ES 


100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


No. Women in Class 46 70 63 45 68 
Totals 
Study 56.0 Oa) 58.0 63.9 63.6 
Employed 41.0 42.3 30.7 24.1 30.0 
Military Service 1S 0 ibs 0 0 
No Work Sought 1.5 1.8 233 ee 9 
Unsettled 0 0 4.5 0) ‘} 
No Information 0 5.4 3.4 10.8 1.8 


100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Total in Class 70 ital 88 83 110 


seum; or working as an architect's assistant, a reporter, a 
photographer's assistant, a theater director. Six women are 
fulltime homemakers, and 2 are traveling abroad. 


Master of Arts in Teaching 


Seventeen (3 men, 14 women) completed the MAT 
program in 1965. One is in training for the Peace Corps 
in Malawi: one is a college instructor; one is teaching first 
grade, and 13 are teaching in high schools (Michigan, 
Ohio, New Jersey, Florida, Virgin Islands, California, 
Massachusetts, New York.) 
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Conservatory of Music 


Bachelor of Music 


The class of 1965 in the Conservatory was one of the 
larger classes to graduate — 110 received degrees. (In 
1964 only 83 degrees were granted.) 


Study 


Sixty-two (30 men, 32 women) are continuing profes- 
sional study in music: piano 13; voice 9; organ 8; music 
history 8; trumpet, flute, cello, “music” 3 each; composi- 
tion and music education 2 each; 1 each — trombone, 
tuba, double bass, harpsichord, harp, choral conducting, 
clarinet, violin. Of the 8 in “non music” study, 4 are com- 
pieting liberal arts degrees at Oberlin, 2 are studying edu- 
cat‘cn, 1 English literature, and 1 is in secretarial training. 

They are enrolled in 25 institutions in the United States, 
and in 4 abroad (Germany, Austria, Netherlands); 3 are 
studying privately. Half of the group are in 7 schools 

- New England Conservatory 9, Indiana 6, Oberlin and 
Illinois 5 each, Juilliard 4, Boston, Northwestern, and the 
Mozarteum, Salzburg, Austria, 3 each. 

Forty-four (24 men, 20 women) have financial assist- 
ance (77% men, 51% women in study) — 24 hold as- 
sistantships, 14 have scholarships for part or full tuition 
from institutions, and 4 hold fellowships from other 
sources (Woodrow Wilson, Fulbright, German Govern- 
ment.) 


Employment 


Thirty-three are employed — 25 teaching music (in 
public schools 16, college 1, privately 6, music school 2); 
3 are playing in symphony orchestras; 5 are in “non-music”’ 
jobs — college admissions counselor, sport shop assistant, 
clerical work. 


School of Theology 


Of the 14 receiving B.D. degrees, 12 are in the parish 
ministry — (half continuing previous positions) 9 in Ohio, 
others in Pennsylvania, Colorado, and Indiana. One is 
working temporarily as a nurse, one is on leave from a 
college teaching position. 

Two of those receiving $.T.M. degrees are ministers 
in Ohio; one is a college teacher and one is dean of the 
chapel in a college. 

The one M.R.E. recipient is with the Japan National 
YWCA in Tokyo. 


The A.M. holders are continuing for the B.D. degree, 
assistant to a college president, in the parish ministry, and 
studying social work. 


* *k ok *k 


The DirEcTORY OF THE CLASs OF 1965, published in December, 
gives addresses, occupations, and personal news. A copy of the 


Directory has been sent to all members of the classes of 1964, 
1965, and 1966. Other alumni may secure a copy on request to 
the Alumni Association, Wilder Hall. ABS 
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Graduate Fellowships for Oberlin Alumni 


@)es COLLEGE OFFERS SIX fel- 
lowships for graduates of the 
Coliege who wish to continue their 
studies in either this country or abroad, 
but not at Oberlin. These fellowships, 
awarded by the Committee on Grad- 
uate Study, include: 

» The Adelia A. Field Johnston Fel- 
lowship: The Johnston Fellowship, 
founded by the Ladies’ Literary Society, 
was first awarded in the year 1911-12. 
The Johnston Fellowship, an annual 
award of $2,500, is for women. 

» The Aelioian Fellowship: The Aelio- 
ian Fellowship, founded by the Aelio- 
ian Society, was first awarded in the 
year 1912-13. This fund for women, 
providing $2,500 every other year, will 
be offered for use in the 1966-67 
and 1968-69 academic years. 

» The Carl Dipman Scholarship: This 
fund was established in 1951, by 
friends of Mr. Dipman. An annual 
award of $650 is made to men or 
women interested in journalism. 

» The Gilchrist-Potter Prize Fund: 
This fund was founded in 1912, by 
bequest of Mrs. Ella J. Gilchrist-Pot- 
ter of Alpena, Michigan. Women may 
apply for this annual fellowship of 
$600. 

» The Henry J. Haskell Fellowship: 
This fund was founded in 1953, by 
bequest of Henry J. Haskell of Kansas 
City, Missouri. The Haskell Fellow- 


ship provides $3,500 a year to men 


and women graduates for study and 
travel, preferably outside the United 
States. 

» The M. Woods Lauer Memorial 
Fund: This fund, open to both men 
and women, was founded in 1939 by 
Mr. and Mrs. M. P. Lauer of Akron, 
Ohio. Ordinarily $300 is awarded 
each year. 

The Committee on Graduate Study 
gives preference to applicants who 
graduated from Oberlin two or more 
years before the time of application, 
except for the Dipman and Lauer 
funds which have no preference about 
the time of a recipient’s graduation 
from College. 

To apply for a graduate fellowship 
candidates must send the following to 
the Director of Financial Aid by 
March 15 of the year for which they 
seek support: 

1. A letter describing 

a) the nature and details of the 
proposed project; 

b) how the project relates to 
their overall educational and voca- 
tional objectives; 

c) for what other financial sup- 
port they have applied or will apply 
and when they will receive decisions 
on these applications; and 

d) their financial circumstances. 
Specifically, the financial summary 
should include their annual income, 
their assets, their indebtedness, and 


a budget of resources and expenses 
for the period for which they seek 
support. Since need for assistance 
governs part of the selection com: 
mittee’s decision, the financial re- 
port should include a statement re- 
garding the net annual income be- 
fore taxes of the parents of the 
applicant and his or her spouse 
regardless of whether the parents 
contribute to the applicant’s support 
or not. 

2. Two letters of recommendation 
from people closely related to their 
professional activity (not necessary for 
people enrolled in Oberlin at the time 
of application) commenting on the 
caliber of the applicant’s recent activi- 
ties. 

3. Transcripts of study done at any 
institution after completion of the 
Oberlin degree. 

In addition to materials submitted 
by the applicants the Committee on 
Graduate Study will review the Ober- 
lin transcript of grades and the Office 
of Placement and Graduate Counsel- 
ing file of recommendations for each 
candidate before making decisions. The 
Committee considers applicants for 
whatever grants they qualify, but can- 
didates may indicate their preference 
for particular funds if they wish. All 
applicants will receive notice of the 
decisions regarding their applications 


by April 15. ASS 


OF ALL THINGS Continued from page 
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cent of the new students came froin 
the public schools, the remainder, 15.8 
per cent coming from independent 
preparatory schools. 


Eastman Grants 


Two grants, totaling $4,800, were 
received by the College from the East- 
man Kodak Company in the names of 
Westlake L. Goehring, °60, and Eliza 
beth M. Van Horn, 59, currently em- 
ployed by the company. The grants 
were awarded on the basis of $600 for 
every year that the employe had spent 
at ‘Oberlin, a help in compensating, as 
Eastman Kodak indicated “for the 
difference between the actual cost of 
educating men and women now with 
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the company and the amounts these 
graduates may have paid in tuition and 
fees.” 


Tuition Increased by $200 


At the annual meeting of the Board 
of Trustees on November 12, under- 
graduate tuition in both the College of 
Arts and Sciences and the Conserva- 
tory of Music was raised to $1,750, 
effective next September. This is an 
increase of $200 over current charges. 
President Robert K. Carr announced 
that the increase was approved by the 
Trustees “only after a careful consid- 
eration of the budgetary needs of the 
College for the next biennium.” The 
Trustees indicated that Oberlin must 


also seek an increase in gifts for cur- 
rent operational expenses, along with 
additional endowment income if it is 
to maintain the high quality of its 
education. One of the principal uses 
of the tuition increase, according to 
President Carr, will be to provide bet- 
ter salaries for the faculty, so that the 
College can continue to attract and 
hold able teacher-scholars. New edu- 
cational programs, such as the expand: 
ed curriculum in non-Western studies, 
also require additional operating funds. 
Financial aid to students will be in- 
creased in proportion to make certain 
that the advance in tuition will not 
work a hardship on needy students. 
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1899 

In October The Whiting Williams Room, a dormi- 
tory for 36, was one of four new facilities dedicated 
at the Hiram House Camp, Cleveland, Ohio. It was 
named for WHITING WILLIAMS, a long-time 


trustee of the institution. 


1901 Class Reunion in June 


Mrs. Robert E. Brown, president 
(Mabel Millikan) 

131 Forest St. 

Oberlin, Ohio 


1906 Class Reunion in June 


Mrs. A. C. Schirmer, president 
(L. Lucile Cuyler) 

23 Colonial Apartments 

Elyria, Ohio 


1911 Class Reunion in June 


Frank W. Tear, president 
1812 Kensington Ave. 
Youngstown 4, Ohio 


1912 

Dr. and Mrs. Ernst E. Leisy (ELVA KREHBIEL) 
lost their older son, Melvern K. Leisy, in a plane 
crash on May 29, 1965. With him were his two sons, 
Derek, 12, and Kurt, 10. He was a general prac- 
titioner of medicine in Altadena, Calif. 


1914 


ROWENA JONES, director of welfare, Putnam 
County, Ohio, for 15 years, retiring in 1959, has 
begun a new career with the War on Poverty pro- 
gram in the domestic Peace Corps. In October the 
Ottawa, Ohio, Business and Professional Women’s 
Association gave Rowena its Distinguished Service 
Award for her service to the County. 


i915 

Mrs. John Young-Hunter (EVE SCHROEER) has 
been the honored guest at six Memorial Exhibitions 
of the showing of the paintings and portraits of her 
husband, John Young-Hunter, distinguished Scottish- 
born artist who died in Taos, New Mexico, in 1959. 
Most recent exhibitions were held in the West Texas 
Museum at Texas Technological College, Lubbock, 
Texas, in the autumn of 1964 and at Wayland Col- 
lege, Plainview, Texas, in 1965. Last summer Mrs. 
Young-Hunter presented the portrait of Winston 
Churchill, painted by her husband, to the Churchill 
Memorial and Library, Westminster College, Fulton, 
Missouri, the place where Churchill made his famous 
Iron Curtain speech in 1946. The portrait was 
warmly accepted by the College and given a special 
hanging. To be constructed on the site where Church- 
ill made his speech is a church designed by Christo- 
pher Wrenn, which is being dismantled in England 
for shipping block by numbered block to Fulton. 

On October 3 the United Church of Christ of 
Fort Recovery, Ohio, gave special recognition to Mrs. 
Leo H. Wagner (PEARL ALDRICH) for her 50 
years of devoted service to the church as director 
of the choir. Many former choir members were 
present to honor her and many who were unable 
to attend sent messages. She was presented an orchid. 
That afternoon there was a tea in her honor to 
which members of neighboring churches had been 
invited, At this time she received a gift from the 
church 


1916 Class Reunion in June 


Donald M. Love, president 
460 E. College’ 8t. 
Oberlin, Ohio 


EULALIE LARISON and William Hasselquist were 
married in December 1964. They make their home 
Malvern, lowa, but are spending the winter in 


Composer Honorep. The Bennington College Composers’ Conference last fall named 
Edwin Michael Hoffman, °07, Participating Composer on the strength of his orchestral 
suite, Prairie Boy. This symphonic poem had its premier performance by the Berea Civic 
Orchestra, Berea, Kentucky, in 1961. In 1963 the orchestra in Winston-Salem, North 
Carolina, played the first two movements of the work. In both places the composition 
received high praise from critics. The work is in four movements: “Morning Star,” 
“Hymn to the Sun,” “Dancing,” and “The Walk Home.” It incorporates sounds remem- 
bered from his own prairie years — the song of the meadowlark, Indian melodies. square 
dance rhythms. Hoffman, whose son Michael Lindsay, °35, was an instructor in economics 
in Oberlin, 1940-42, and is currently executive president and director, Lambert Interna- 
tional Corp., New York City, has composed other music, including hymns, an anthem, 
and numerous camp songs for Camp Sequoyah, where he worked with boys. for many 
years. Songs entered in North Carolina Composers contests have won first and third prizes. 


Hoffman and his wife, Molly Lindsay, °10, live at Last Resort, Black Mountain. N. C. 


Responsibility for Three- and Four-Year-Old Children 
in Disadvantaged Areas 


1918 


MYRA DerHAVEN WOODRUFF attended the 


celebration of Women’s Day at the New York State 1919 

Exhibition in Syracuse, N. Y., on Sept. 1. She is 

chief of the State Bureau of Child Development and In her first job, in Oakland, Calif . 1919-1922 

Parent Education in Albany, N. Y, At the exhibition MARION MAIR organized an athletic iguE club 

she addressed a morning forum of presidents of of 125 members The group has held together and 

community wyeanization peaking on *“‘Community now has 30 members who have monthly meeting ind 
I 


an annual banquet. The organization celebrated its 
45th anniversary on Nov. 5. 

In October the Olympic Pub. Co. of New York 
City published Oh, World, a volume of verse writ- 
ten by Mrs. William E. Utterback (HELEN TAP- 
PAN). Helen is a member of the Columbus, Ohio, 
Chapter of the League of American Pen Women. 

EDITH LUCIE WEART, author of books in 
physiology for children and writer of pharmaceutical 
advertising, is listed in the fourth edition of Who's 
Who of American Women. 


1920 


The University of Nevada board of regents has 
voted to call the university's department of journal- 
ism the A. L. HIGGINBOTHAM Department of 
Journalism, honoring the founder and head of the 
department. No department at the university had 
ever before been named for a person, but, according 
to the Nevada State Journal of Sept. 21, “‘the choice 
couldn't have been better for the first try in ‘de- 
partment naming’.’’ Then follow several paragraphs 
of praise, including ‘*. . . a teacher who has 
produced some of the top reporters in the nation, 
to say nothing of a host of publishers, editors, and 
advertising men Prof. Higginbotham has in- 
spired his students to go out and set the world on 
fire.” 


Loo 


Class Reunion in June 


Mrs. Robert R. Dreisbach, president 
(Kathryn Naumann) 

301 Helen St. 

Midland, Mich. 


Mr. and Mrs. ROBERT M. BARTLETT (Theresa 
Nuckols) gave a joint, illustrated lecture on Nov. 
28, at the 25th anniversary of their former parish in 
Longmeadow, Mass. This was part of a five-week 
lecture tour covering most of the country. Their 
topic was ‘Four Hundred Years of the Pilgrim 
Story.” 

A three-day conference on ‘‘Excitable Membranes”’ 
was held in July at Woods Hole, Mass., on the 
occasion of the 65th birthday of KENNETH S. 
COLE of the National Institutes of Health. The 
30 participants, who spoke before audiences of about 
200, came from as far as Germany, Brazil, and 
Japan, and included Dr. Cole's brother, Robert H. 
Cole, °35. The formal papers and discussion em- 
phasized current research in fields Dr. Cole has 
worked in since graduation and are summarized in 
a special November 1965 issue of the Journal of 
Cellular and Comparative Physiology. The affair 


commitment enhances or compromises his teaching. The 
Just as the Conservatory faculty 
member's performance permits him to teach by example 
as by precept, the College faculty member’s scholarship 
contributes to his teaching, derives its significance there- 
from. Moreover, like the student, the typical College or 
Conservatory teacher wants a part in the making of deci- 
sions; he too wants to be involved in the life of the insti- 
tution outside his own classroom or studio. 

Recent research activities in our science departments 
illustrate this blend of professional competence and com- 
mitment to teaching. At latest count there were 27 grants 
to Oberlin science professors amounting to $508,726. 
Alumni need not fear this research activity. Most of the 
projects involve students who learn by doing and who, 
thanks to the new methods of scientific instruction, are 
able in their senior year to join their professors in research 
projects of genuine significance — projects which would 
have been acknowledged impossible ten years ago. 

It should, in all justice, be inserted here that though 
certain educational advances, departmentally inspired, have 
kept Oberlin off dead center, we need to make still fur- 
Oberlin’s traditional 


answer here is clear. 


ther progress on our curriculum. 
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was organized by Dr. Cole's colleagues and sup- 


ported by the NIH and the Marine Biological 
Laboratory. 
ANDREW KEEP, president and founder of the 


Amherst Manor Nursing Home in Amherst, Ohio, 
was one of the hosts in October when the Home 
was open for inspection. This open house recognized 
the completion of a $75,000 program of addition to, 
remodeling and decoration of the home, 

A. WILLIAM LOY, M.D., captain retired, U. S. 
Navy, has been named national chief of staff of 
Veterans of World War I by the national comman- 
der. Dr. Loy was a member of the “‘Oberlin Unit’’ 
which was launched at Oberlin College in June 1917. 

IVAN WELTY retired last June and with his 
wife (Annabelle Welty, m, '27) moved to Sheffield, 
Mass., in the Berkshire Hills. He had been at the 
Congregational Church in Boothbay Harbor, Maine, 
for the past nine years and before that had held 
pastorates or served as assistant minister in Oberlin, 
Detroit, Missouri Ozarks, and Denver, Colo. He 
has served as State Conference Moderator of Mis- 
souri and of Colorado and had two years of sum- 
mer work in youth conferences as teacher, dean, and 
camp counselor. He was author of four published 
books and many articles for different religious pub- 
lications. 


192s 

Mrs. Howard C. Curtis (ETHEL METCALF 
CURTIS) of Oberlin had a visit with her son 
Howard, °50, and his wife and infant daughter in 
November while Howard was on location in Cleve- 
land. He was Jack Lemmon’s stand-in for ‘*For- 
tune Cookie,’ a film involving the Cleveland 
Browns and Minnesota Vikings, football teams. 
Mrs. Lynwood Kyles (JOSEPHINE HUMBLES) 
has accepted the directorship of the Division of 
Christian Education for the Metropolitan Detroit 
Council of Churches. For the past 21 years she 
has held a similar position in Washington, D. C. 


1924 

Mrs. George R. Chyba (LOIS BECK) was ap- 
pointed last fall to the board of the Community 
Foundation, Galion, Ohio. The Foundation is a 


major supporter of hospital and other civic pro- 
grams. The board will study and advise on such 
Foundation concerns as education, scholarships, 
recreation, publicity, and community promotion. 

Mrs. Grace A. McFarland, a house director at 
Oberlin, 1943-1945, the mother of ROBERT M. 
McFARLAND and Mrs. N. C. Gunn (Mary Mce- 
Farland, k, °25), died in Detroit, Mich., on Oct. 2, 
1965. 


The Changing College Continued from page 2 
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Mrs. Ralph N. Hitchcock (ELIZABETH LOCKE 
HITCHCOCK) is a member of the Historical Homes 
and Buildings Commission in Lewisburg, Pa., an 
agency which will try to preserve the community's 
architectural heritage. She is in her second year as 
president of the Lewisburg Civic Club which is 
responsible for many scenic improvements in the 
city — benches and pin oak trees on Market Street, 
a public park by the river, and new street signs 
were all Civic Club projects. Besides her civic 
activities, Elizabeth is a painter of distinction whose 
works have been widely exhibited. 


1926 Class Reunion in June 


Karl F. Heiser, president 
60 E. Sharon Ave. 
Glendale, Ohio 


After more than 21 years as secretary of the 
Chi.licothe Rotary Club, Chillicothe, Ohio, CHARLES 
R. DUNCAN has resigned and moved to Martins 


Ferry, Ohio, his native city. He had taught in 
Chillicothe High School for 36 years, retiring in 
1962. In those years he directed many school activi- 


ties, including junior and senior class plays, the 
commencement activities, and the athletic revue. In 
1938 he wrote and directed the Northwest Territory 
Sesquicentennial Pageant, in which every school in 
Ross County took part. He served under five 
school superintendents and 21 Rotary presidents and 
was regarded as “‘Mr. Rotary.” 

A new edition of The Trying-Out of Moby Dick 
by HOWARD P. VINCENT, has been published by 
the Southern Illinois University Press. First publish- 
ed in 1949, the book is a study of Herman Melville's 
use of existing whaling literature in the writing of 
Moby Dick. Vincent is professor of English at 
Kent State University and general editor of the 
Complete Works of Herman Melville. 


1927 

John F. Lawrence, °56, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
CHARLES WESLEY LAWRENCE (HELEN DEAF- 
ENBACHER), has been named assistant managing 


editor of the Pacific Coast edition of the Wall 
Street Journal, based in San Francisco. 

1928 

“The Role of Philanthropic Foundations in Edu- 
cation Today — at Home and Abroad’’ was the 


topic of discussion at the annual fall luncheon meet- 
ing of the Council of Women’s College Clubs in 


academic excellence has led it to shun eye-catching reforms 
— and rightly so. But in the years ahead we shall have 
to re-examine much of our curriculum if we are not to let 
events outdistance our academic structure. 

In conclusion, I should like, at the risk of seeming 
pretentious, to state what Oberlin’s mission seems to me 
to be in the second half of this century. First, it is to 
foster academic excellence: let us not apologize for intel- 
lectual superiority; the country and the world desperately 
need it. Second, it is to accept change as a vital part of 
Oberlin’s tradition: let us recognize that willingness to 
allow an orderly evolution of our administrative, academic, 
and social processes is the best way to conserve what is 
best in our institution’s heritage. Third, it is not simply 
to instruct, but to educate: let us, therefore, acknowledge 
the importance of our students’ life outside the classroom. 
They have an abiding concern for the deepest issues of 
human existence. They want to express this concern in a 
complex variety of ways. Recognizing this mission, we 
can look forward to an Oberlin of the future which will 
provide a fitting environment for the development of the 
highest intellectual and moral values in the young men 
and women who give us four of the best years of their lives. 
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Westchester at the College of New Rochelle, N. Y., 
in October. Two of the speakers were GEORGE 
HARRAR, president of the Rockefeller Foundation 
and F. Champion Ward, °32, deputy vice president 
of international programs, the Ford Foundation. 

ESTHER KAHLE, k, is listed in the new edition 
of Who's Who of American Women. 

LOUIS §S. PEIRCE has become a member of the 
law firm of Thompson, Hine, and Flory, with 
offices in the National City Bank Building, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


1929 


Mrs. Joseph Anderson (VIRGINIA EBERT) was 
named the director of St. Faith's House, Tarry- 
town, N. Y., a home for unmarried mothers. She 
has been coordinator of volunteers at Children’s 
Village, Dobbs Ferry, for five years and previously 
was field consultant for the Mental Health Associa- 
tion of Westchester. 

JANET DECKER Cawse, wife of Criminal Court 
Judge Alfred J. Cawse, was the subject of a fea- 
ture story in the Staten Island Advance, Staten 
Island, N. Y. In addition to substitute teaching in 
the public schools, she does much volunteer work in 
the area — at the Daily Vacation School of the 
Huguenot Reformed Church, Hospital Auxiliary, 
Neighborhood Committee of the Visiting Nurse 
Association, and others. 


1930 


HAROLD G. CASSIDY, professor of chemistry 
at Yale University, gave the annual Class of 1917 
Lecture in September at The College of Wooster, 
Wooster, Ohio. His topic was ‘‘The Intellectual 
Structure of the College." He is widely known 
for his scientific work in the field., of chemically 
reactive polymers and for his studies of the rela- 
tionship of the sciences to the humanities in modern 
higher education. He is author of five books and 
more than 75 scholarly articles for professional jour- 
nals, including his 1962 book, The Sciences and the 
Arts, a New Alliance, published by Harper & Bros. 

T. T. CHEN, m, professor of zoology at the 
University of Southern California, has been appoint- 
ed editor of a four-volume book, Research in 
Protozoology, to be published by Pergamon Press in 
Oxford, England. Contributors to the work are 
men from several countries and _ internationally 
known for their contributions to protozoology. 

Mrs. Robert M. Conner (EMMA M. MASTERS) 
was appointed state genealogist of the Ohio Genea- 
logical Society, according to the October issue of 
Report, a publication of the society. 

At its Founders Day convocation, Dec. 8, Akron 
University, Akron, Ohio, awarded the honorary 
Litt.D. degree to WILLARD VAN ORMOND 
QUINE. Quine is Edgar Pierce Professor of philso- 
phy at Harvard University. Oberlin awarded him 
an honorary degree in 1955. 


1931 


Class Reunion in June 


Svend M. Peterson, president 
1067 Xenia Ave. 
Wilmington, Ohio 


husband of RUTH SUMNER 
Dustin, died on Aug. 6 in Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Ruth and a son survive him. The son is David, 
“57, who graduated from Yale and is assistant pro- 
fessor of psychology at the University of Texas. 

Mrs. Garland A. Morrow (GRACE KLINE), 
associate professor of music at Hardin-Simmons 
University in Abilene, Texas, is listed in the 1965-66 
Who's Who in American Education. 

Pension €& Welfare News carried a picture of 
E. SIDNEY WILLIS on the cover of its August 
1965 issue. He is manager of the Employee Bene- 
fits and Practices Service, General Electric Co. He 
is responsible, on a company-wide basis, for the 
planning and development of employee benefits, 
personnel, health, and safety practices. 


1932 


F. CHAMPION WARD was one of the speakers 
when the Council of Women’s Colleges in West- 
chester County, N. Y., had a meeting on ‘“*The 
Role of Philanthropic Foundations in Education To- 
day ~~ at Home and Abroad.’’ Ward is deputy 
vice president of International Programs of the Ford 
Foundation. Another of the three speakers was 
Harrar, °28, president of the Rockefeller 
Foundation, 


Ralph Dustin, 


George 


JANUARY 1966 


1B 


JOSEPH MILLER has retired from his position of 
associate professor of psychology at Queens College 
because of ill health. 

Mrs. John R. Morgan (ELEANOR E. WADS- 
WORTH) is on the faculty of the preparatory 
school of the University of Miami School of Music 
in Coral Gables, Fla. Her husband died on Jan. 
25, 1964. 


1934 
Mrs. SHIRLEY GRAHAM Du Bois is in Accra, 


Ghana, directing that country’s new television service. 
According to a story in the New York Post, Shirley 
aims to keep alive the glories of African history and 


culture — its drums and its dancing — and Ghana’s 
fight against imperialism, colonialism, and neo- 
colonialism. 

Mr. and Mrs. Leslie Kondorossy (ELIZABETH 


DAVIS) were featured in the August 1965 issue of 
Musical Leader. Their pictures were on the cover 
and there was an interview with them on page 7. 
Mr. Kondorossy is a composer. Elizabeth teaches 
music at the Sunbeam School for Cripplied Children 
in Cleveland and is organist at Church of Our Lord. 
She often accompanies the artist when songs by her 
husband are given in recital. An article by her was 
in the April 1965 Oberlin Alumni Magazine. 

Mrs. HELEN CROWE Zimmerman has a grand- 
daughter, Carol Jean Coutts, born on Oct. 13, 1965. 
Carol’s parents are Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth D. Coutts. 
Ken is 1960 and Nancy is 1961. 


1935 


MURIEL E. McCORD was named associate direc- 
tor of the Lehigh Valley Community Council effec- 
tive Oct. 4. Following receipt of her M.S. in 
social work from the University of Chicago, Muriel 
has served as director of district services for the 
Maryland Children’s Aid Society, case supervisor 
for the Salvation Army Foster Home program, and 
assistant case supervisor for Westchester County 
Family and Child Welfare Department. 


1936 Class Reunion in June 


Richard A. Aszling, president 
6 Ledge Road 
Old Greenwich, Conn. 


Rev. and Mrs. JOHN H. KEEFE (Helen Senne, 


°35) observed their 25th wedding anniversary on 
Och peel oons 

1937 

ANDREW L. JOHNSON, t, a retired Army 


chaplain, is the new associate chaplain at Tuskegee 
Institute. 


1938 

GEORGE W. DICK, president of the American 
Research Bureau (national media research organiza- 
tion) was elected chairman of the board by the 
Washington-based firm's board of directors. He re- 
tains his position as president and chief executive 
officer. 

Mrs. William A. Parks Jr. (ETHEL JACKSON) 
was named supervisor of volunteers for Family and 
Children’s Service Society, Akron, Ohio, in October. 
Since 1945, when she became a volunteer for the 
Society, Ethel has served as vice chairman of the 
Volunteer Board and, two years ago, was elected to 
the agency's board of trustees. In her present post 
she coordinates activities of the agency’s 125 volun- 
teers who assist with clerical and office jobs, 
motor service, sewing center and other services. 

Mrs. Frederic B. Stiven, mother of Mrs. Robbins 
Strong (KATHERINE STIVEN), and widow of 
the late Frederic B. Stiven, ‘07, a former professor 
of organ at Oberlin, died in October in Chagrin 
Falls, Ohio. 

RUTH E. WARD, consultant for the YWCA 
Young Adults program in the United States, took 
part in a week-end regional conference in the fall 
at the YWCA in Parkersburg, W. Va. 


1940 

DASCOMB R. FORBUSH has been appointed 
professor and chairman of the department of eco- 
nomics at Clarkson College of Technology in Pots- 
dam, N. Y. He had been at Northwestern since 
1948. Forbush is author, co-author, and collaborator 
on numerous books, papers, and articles in the area 


of corporate and national economics. 


ROBERT L. HIRSHBERG is with 
Washington, D. C. 


AID in 


1941 Class Reunion in June 


Stanley R. Burns, president 
927 Birchard Ave. 
Fremont, Ohio 


Trinity Evangelical Lutheran Church in Port Jef- 
ferson, N. Y., appointed Mrs. Sumner Dole (RE- 
BECCA HENRY) organist-choir director. She had 
held the same position in a church in New Hamp- 
shire for the past 20 years. Sumner Dole is em- 
ployed by the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service and 
was recently transferred to head a new office in 
Bellport. The Doles, with their four children, live 
in Brookhaven. 

Mrs. Cyrus W. Hamlin (JEAN VAN SHUTE), 
pianist, was the guest artist in October at the first 
of the fall music programs of the Twentieth Century 
Club in Buffalo, N. Y. 

Mr. and Mrs. CARL SCHMIDT (LOIS AX- 
TELL) moved in August from Summit, N. J., to 
Chappaqua, N. Y. Carl is located at White Plains 
where he is division data processing manager for 
the Long Lines Dept., American Telephone and 
Telegraph. 

RICHARD D. SKYRM, teacher of organ and 
piano at the College of Idaho and chairman of the 
department of music, was guest artist at a meeting 
of the Monday Musicale, Nampa, Idaho, in Sep- 
tember. 


1942 

ALLEN P. DUDLEY was promoted in November 
to the position of associate general manager of The 
Republican-Courier, Findlay, Ohio. He went to 
Findlay in 1948 as program director of radio sta- 
tion WFIN. He became administrative assistant at 
the newspaper in 1958. This newspaper is a part 
of the Findlay Publishing Co. which owns radio 
stations in Findlay, Columbus, Indiana, and Fort 
Lauderdale, Fla. 

JACOB W. GRUBER, chairman of the depart- 
ment of anthropology at Temple University, opened 
the 1965-66 Ambler Campus Lecture series in 
October with a ‘‘Report from the Field.’’ His talk 
told of the work that he, his students, and graduate 


assistants have done in excavating a _ prehistoric 
Indian Village in Lancaster County, Pa. The vil- 
lage dates from ihe period 1300 to 1500 A.D. 


Archaeological finds have included skeletons, human 
bones, bits of pottery, stone artifacts, rubbish pits, 
and the remains of what seems to have been a pali- 
sade around the settlement. 

Carnegie Institute of Technology has announced 
the appointment of ALLEN F. STREHLER as 
associate dean of graduate studies. He serves also 
as associate professor of mathematics in the Col- 
lege of Engineering and Science and is head faculty 
resident of the Mudge Graduate House. His article, 
‘““What’s New About the New Mathematics?’’ which 
appeared in the Saturday Review on March 21, 1964, 


was contracted for broadcast by the Voice of 
America. 
ROBERT WARREN, M.D., his wife (JANICE 


TYRE Warren) and family were the subject of a 
story and picture in the North-West Herald, Rocky 
River, Ohio, last summer because they are all 
musicians and all play musical instruments except 
the three-year-old, who dances to music. Robert, an 
anesthesiologist, is an amateur violinist. Janice is a 
professional cellist-teacher. A highlight of a recital 
last summer was a family trio, when Robert and 
son Jon played the second movement of the Bach 
double concerto for two violins with Janice at the 
piano. 


1943 


MERTON C. BERNSTEIN has received the 1965 
Elizur Wright Award, made by the American Risk 
and Insurance Assoc., Inc., for his book, The Fu- 
ture of Private Pensions. Merton is professor at Ohio 
State University’s College of Law. The award is 
made each year for the publication that makes ‘* the 
most significant contribution to the literature of 
insurance’’ and carries with it a $500 honorarium. 

Mr. and Mrs. E. Turan Onat (ETTA SOIREF, 
m) are in Woodbridge, Conn. She is assistant to the 
dean of the Yale graduate school. He is a professor 
in the graduate school. 

Gregory Industries Ine,, of Lorain, Ohio, promot- 
ed THOMAS A. PIRAINO to the new position of 


vice president-commercial development He was 
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formerly corporate secretary and manager of admin- 
istrative service. 

Rhode Island College in September announced 
the appointment of three new deans to posts created 
under an administrative revamping. One of these 
is RIDGWAY F. SHINN JR., formerly chairman 
of the college’s history department. He is to be 
dean of liberal studies, effective in February when 
he returns sabbatical leave. Last year he 
directed a social studies curriculum project for the 
Providence School Dept. under a federal grant. 

EUGENE L. STOCKWELL is the author of 
Claimed By God For Mission, published in the fall 
by the Methodist Board of Missions, New York 
City, for use by Methodist mission study groups. 

Mrs. John Tebbets (ELIZABETH DICKSON) is 
teaching reading and literature in grades seven and 
eight in Bethel, Maine. 

The Washington Post carried on its religion page 
on Oct. 23 a story and picture of the Rev. 
CHARLES E. WALDEN JR., ¢t, minister of St. 
Philip the Evangelist Episcopal Chapel in Washing- 
ton, D. C. The piece tells of the founding of the 
Chapel in 1952 and of its active place in the 
poverty program. The Chapel is surrounded by 
public housing with all the social needs that sug- 
gests. 


1944 

LAWRENCE L. DURGIN, t, who was the first 
Vespers speaker at Oberlin last fall, is pastor of the 
Broadway Congregational Church in New York City. 
He is also president of the Manhattan Division of 
the Protestant Council there, and a trustee of 
Tougaloo Southern Christian College and The 
Northfield Schools in Massachusetts. He serves on 
the Committee on Interpretation and Support of 
the U. S. Conference for the World Council of 
Churches, the board of directors of the Board for 
Homeland Méinistries of the United Church of 
Christ, and the Mayor's Committee of Religious 
Leaders in New York. 

JOHN E. YOCOM, son of Mrs. C. H. Yocom 
(Inez Willis, k'15) and the late C. Herbert Yocom, 
‘09, was appointed senior research engineer in the 
Travelers Research Center, Inc., Hartford, Conn. 
He will be responsible for air pollution studies 
and surveys. 


1945 

Mrs. Keith R. Young (VICTORIA KREBS) was 
elected president of the board of directors of the 
Burlington County Tuberculosis and Health Associa- 
tion in New Jersey. 

HORACE A. DUTTON, t, 
is marketing director for the Far 
Cola. 

FRANCES WALKER, pianist, appeared in the 
first concert of the season of the Mount Vernon 
Concert Group in Mount Vernon, N. Y. David S. 
Wax, M.D., '46, was in the audience and reported 
that ““Frances was terrific!’’ On Nov. 28 she played 
a full concert in Town Hall, New York City. 
Frances is Mrs. H. Chester Slocum in private life. 


from 


is in Hong Kong. He 
East for Pepsi- 


1946 Class Reunion in June 


Alfred Van Horn III, president 
337 Nassau St. 
Park Forest, Ill. 


Mrs. Paul Runge (NANCY WILSON) is in- 
structor in piano at Miami University’s school of 
fine arts, Oxford, Ohio. Formerly she was on the 
piano faculty at Earlham College. 


1947 


RALPH S. BROWN wrote the lyrics and sketches 
for The Little Review, opening the 31st season of 
the Weathervane Playhouse in Akron, Ohio. It was 
a mixture of songs and comedy sketches parodying 
and spoofing Akron people, places, and things. It 
was the group's first attempt at original music and 
comedy. 

In 1949, according to the Akron Beacon Journal, 
“a showman came to B. F., Goodrich to write and 
direct an employee variety show, His skits had 
surprise endings — but so did the real-life happen- 
ings behind the scenes. The impresario was HARRY 
C. WARDLE. He stayed on at BFG as a member 
of the recreation department staff — and progressed. 
The man who just came to’ put on a show is now 


ieee a 
Manager, communications, of BFG. 
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1948 

‘The Planned Parenthood League of Schenectady, 
‘'N. Y., appointed Mrs. James E. Andrews (SHIRLEY 
HARDY) as an interviewer. She has been a Com- 
munity Chest staff worker and executive director of 
several Girl Scout Councils. 

Mr. and Mrs. JOHN T. CRAIG announce the 
birth of Paul on Feb. 24, 1965, in Nairobi, Kenya. 
The Craig family completed its tour of duty in 
Dahomey in June 1964 and enjoyed some travel and 
home leave in the United States. In the third week 
of September 1964 they left by air for John’s new 
assignment with the U. S. Agency for International 
Development in Mogadiscio, Somali Republic. 

CLAN CRAWFORD JR. has prepared Michigan 
Zoning and Planning, which is a text used by the 
Institute of Continuing Legal Education, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. The institute announces that the book (more 
than 500 pages in length) is the product of Craw- 
ford’s “‘years of experience in dealing with zoning 
matters both as a city councilman and a _ practition- 
er. It analyzes all Michigan zoning cases and 
treats in depth the statutes dealing with zoning 
matters. For governmental planners and attorneys, 
it contains a complete sample of modern zoning 
ordinances. 


1949 

Last fall HELMUT FICHTLER became pastor of 
the Emmanuel Congregational Church in Missoula, 
Mont. 

RICHARD D. HATHAWAY has joined the Mill- 
saps College faculty as associate professor of English. 
Millsaps is in Jackson, Miss. He had been at 
State University College in New Paltz, N. Y. 

The Douglas M. Parrott family (ANNE _ E. 
ELDER) are in Berkeley, Calif. Douglas is working 
in a doctoral program in New Testament at the 
Graduate Theological Union. Liz, 7, is in a univer- 
sity demonstration school, and Kirk, 4, is in a 
co-op nursery school. 

J. ROBERT SANDMAN, minister of Parish 
Program for the Southwest Ohio Association of the 
United Church of Christ, was the speaker on Home- 
coming Day in October at the St. John United 
Church of Christ in Reading, Ohio. 

Rev. and Mrs. TERRELL H. WARREN (BAR- 
BARA-ANN BARRE) have moved to Hamburg, 
N. Y., where Terrell became the assistant pastor to 
the rector of Trinity Episcopal Church on Oct. 15. 
Their children are David, 15, and Mary, 10. 


1950 

HOWARD M. CURTIS, free-lance stunt man, 
was in Cleveland for a week in November for the 
shooting of ‘‘Fortune Cookie,’’ a film which in- 
volves the Cleveland Browns and Minnesota Vikings 
footbali teams. Hcwie was stand-in for Jack Lem- 
mon, for whom he absorbed the bruises. While 
Howie was on the job his wife and infant daughter 


visited his mother, Ethel Metcalf Curtis, ‘23, in 
Oberlin. 
RALPH C. and Estelle D. JAMES are co- 


authors of Hoffa and the Teamsters: A Study of 
Union Power. The book was published in the fall 
by D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc. of Princeton and 
received favorable reviews. 

CAMPBELL JOHNSON has been appointed con- 
ductor of the orchestra and chorus of the Philhar- 
monic Society of Arlington, Mass. 

ROBERT B. MARSHALL, M.D., is physician- 
radiologist at Butterworth Hospital in Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 

Abdelhamid I. Sabra, husband of NANCY L. 
SUTTON Sabra, is a lecturer at Warburg Institute, 
University of London, England. The Sabras live at 
6, Radnor Walk, Chelsea, London, S.W. 3. 

RICHARD T. STUDER has been appointed to 
fill the newly-created position of general superin- 
tendent of the Warner & Swasey Co. plant in New 
Philadelpnia, Ohio. He joined Warner and Swasey 
in 1951 and worked at vatious positions in person- 
nel, manufacturing, engineering, and sales at the 
Cleveland plant before being assigned to New Phila- 
delphia. 

Mr. and Mrs. GEORGE WILEY (Janet Sampson, 
“54) spent the summer in Europe visiting 12 coun- 
tries. George received his Ph.D, in history from 
Western Reserve University in September. His dis- 
sertation topic was ‘‘Educating the Children of 
England's Laboring Poor, 1850 to 1865.” Finally, 
and most important, on Sept. 29 they adopted a 
son, Andrew Thomas, born on July 2. 

GEORGE T. WILEY, assistant principal in charge 
of curriculum at the Senior High: in Euclid, Ohio, 
received his Ph.D. in history from Western Reserve 


University on Sept. 9. George had taught “history, 
English, and social studies at Euclid High, was track 
coach for several years, and coordinator of the gifted 
program, before becoming principal. 

WILLIAM R. YOUNG, M.D., is a physician at 
the Community Health Foundation Medical Center 
in Cieveland, Ohio. 


1951 Class Reunion in June 


Peter G. Loveland, president 
2805 7th St. 
Peru, Tl. 


GEORGE BENNETTE, director of the Lighthouse 
School of Music in New York City, gave a piano 
recital at the College of New Rochelle in October. 
It was the opening program of the season for the 
Music Teachers Council of that city. 

WILLIAM J. BLOUGH is assistant professor of 
political science at the University of Houston, 
Houston, Texas. 

JAMES C. BOSTAIN, head of the department of 
linguistics of the U. S. State Department, is host 
for an Educational Television Network series called 
“English, Fact and Fancy.”’ The program will give 
information about the growth of the English lan- 
guage, its usage, and its stature as the world’s first 
“second language.” 

DAN F. BRADLEY was the first speaker in Sep- 
tember when the Akron Polymer Lecture Group 
began its 19th season. His topic was ‘‘Physical 
Aspects of the Translation of the Genetic Code.” 
Dan is now chief of the physical chemistry section in 
the laboratory of neurochemistry at the National 
Institute of Mental Health. 

When the Woman's Society of Christian Service of 
the First Methodist Church in Oberlin observed its 
25th anniversary last fall, the program included a 
skit called *‘This is your life, Mrs. Woman's Society 
of Christian Service."’ Mrs. Sidney Davis (ELIZA- 
BETH COLLIER) of Elyria was a co-author of the 
skit. 

DAVID and SALLY MALLORY ELLIOTT have 
moved to Berkeley, Calif., where Dave is assistant 
professor of education, School of Education, Univer- 
sity of California. Their children are Sharon, 10, 
Davey, 9, Martha, 5, and Dana almost two. 

LEONA M. LORENZ and Josef Karpinski were 
married on Oct. 2. They are living in Irvington, 
Nael: 

VIRGINIA MEAD was the clinician at an ele- 
mentary music workshop at Muskingum College, Ohio, 
in October. She is assistant professor of elementary 
music education for music students and elementary 
education majors at Kent State University. Last sum- 
mer she was abroad studying European music methods. 


1952 


Beginning with the 1965-66 season, MICHAEL 
CHARRY became conducting assistant of The Cleve- 
land Orchestra. He has been an apprentice conductor 
since the fall of 1961, serving as a member of the 
keyboard section and assistant conductor of the Cleve- 
land Summer Orchestra, and conducting a portion of 
the Children’s Concerts. Michael is also conductor of 
the Canton (Ohio) Symphony Orchestra. 


1953 


Mrs. Isaac Alcabes (NANCY KRAMER) joined 
the staff of the North Tonawanda Adult Education 
Program as a visiting teacher on a part-time basis. 
She works with the students in adult basic education 
and acts as liaison between the teachers and students. 
Much of her time is spent visiting the homes of 
students who have poor attendance records in an 
effort to inform them fully of the opportunities avail- 
able and to persuade them to continue their school- 
ing. 

In September the Plain Dealer, Cleveland, Ohio, 
ran a story about THEODORE M. PHIPPS on the 
business page under the heading, ‘“‘The Theodore 
Phipps Saga."’ He had recently been elected presi- 
dent of the Harvard Business School Club of Cleve- 
land. In 1962 he became a life member of the New 
England Life Insurance Co.'s Leaders Association 
which calls for at least $500,000 of insurance sales 
per year. In addition, he has won the National 
Quality Award of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters for six consecutive years, 

Mrs. Francis Walnut (ANNE STACKHOUSE) has 
twice been the winner in the contralto solo division 
of the Welsh Singing Festival at Philadelphia. She 
has sung with the Philadelphia Orchestra and with 
several philharmonie and light opera groups. She and 
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her husband, a baritone, have appeared in summer 
concert series. In October they presented *‘An Eve- 
ning of Song by Frank and Anne Walnut*’ for the 
benefit of Dutchess Episcopal Day School in Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. 


1954 

DANFORD BYRENS is instructor in organ at 
Kalamazoo College in Kalamazoo, Mich. He holds the 
M.S.M, degree from Union Theological Seminary in 
New York City and an associate degree from the 
American Guild of Organists. 

Early last fall the Civic Chorus of Middletown, 
Ohio, named MERLIN LEHMAN director. He is a 
member of the faculty of the Cincinnati College-Con- 
servatory. Lehman is an organist, conductor, and 
violinist and is organist-choirmaster of the Indian 
Hill Episcopal Presbyterian Church in Cincinnati. 

RICHARD B. LILLICH, associate professor at the 
school of law of Syracuse University is the author 
of The Protection of Foreign Investment, published 
by the Syracuse University Press. This is the fifth 
volume of a series on ‘‘The Procedural Aspects of 
International Law,’’ of which he is editor. 

E. CHARLES MERRITT is minister of music at 
West End Methodist Church in Nashville, Tenn, He 
accompanied the soprano soloist on the opening pro- 
gram presented by the music department of the Cen- 
tennial Club there in September. 

Mr. and Mrs. RICHARD RUSTAY (GLADYS 
BEAL) are in Heidrick, Ky. Dick is working for the 
Knox County Economic Council, Inc., helping to set 
up and supervise day care centers in the county. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Gerald D. Burakoff (SONYA BA- 
SHORE) announce the adoption of a daughter, Laur- 
en Anne, born July 1, and adopted July 21. She 
joins their son Billy, born Dec. 7, 1959. 

Early in October DAVID W. DANIELS, assistant 
professor of music at Knox College in Galesburg, Ill., 
presented a recital entitled ‘‘Organ Music of the 
Baroque’’ in the Knox Center for the Fine Arts. 
David is also conductor of the Knox-Galesburg Sym- 
phony Orchestra. He joined the faculty at Knox a 
year ago, going there from the University of Red- 
lands in California. 


1956 Class Reunion in June 


G. Edward Sharples, president 
2200 Fuller Rd., Apt. 402B 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


For at least a year JANE A. BADGER expects to 
be involved in research on the relationship between 
malnutrition and mental development at the Instituto 
de Nutricion de Centro America y Panama, living in 
Guatemala City. 

RICHARD F. COLE was one of some 70 young 
executives from this country and several foreign na- 
tions accepted to attend the 10th session of the Pro- 
gram for Management Development at the Harvard 
University Graduate School of Business Administra- 
tion, a 16-week course that started Aug. 29. PMD 
was initiated in 1960 to help business meet the ur- 
gent demand for competence and continuity in middle 
management in the face of the mounting challenge 
of new knowledge, change, and competition. 

Mr. and Mrs. Stephen Congdon (LENORE KEENE) 
announce the birth of Eleanor Arwen on Sept. 27. 
Charies is two years old. 

WILLIAM FLAX, constitutional lawyer of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, spoke at St. Vincent College, Latrobe, 
Pa., in October on ‘‘Conservatism versus Modern 
Liberalism.’ The talk was one of the Liberty Lecture 
Series sponsored by the Young Americans for Free- 
dom, 

JOHN F. LAWRENCE, who has worked with the 
Wall Street Journal for nine years, was named as- 
sistant managing editor, Pacific Coast edition of 
the financial newspaper in October. He is based in 
San Francisco. For the past two years he has been 
chief of the Pittsburgh bureau and has been the 
Journal's specialist on the steel industry. His father, 
Charles W. **Wes’’ Lawrence, °27, is book editor and 
columnist for the Plain Dealer, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Mr. and Mrs. JAMES H. PUGSLEY (EMILY 
EASTON) are in Silver Spring, Md. Jim is assistant 
professor in the electrical engineering department of 
the University of Maryland. 

Mrs. Gideon Seaman (BARBARA ROSNER) is 
doing freelance writing, mainly for the women’s 
magazines. A piece by her. on birth control was 
printed in the November 1965 Ladies Home Journal. 


JANUARY 1966 


Attention Alumni 


Three Alumni Club meetings 
are scheduled in February. 
Edward S. Tobias, ’52, executive 
director of the Alumni Association 
and assistant to the president in 
charge of alumni. relations, will 
show slides of the Oberlin College 
Choir’s tour of Russia, and relate 

news from the campus in 


Winter Park 
Friday, February 18, 1966 


John W. Kneller, provost and 
lecturer in French, will discuss 
Oberlin’s Educational Program —. 


Now and in the Years Ahead in 
St. Petersburg 


Saturday, February 19, 1966 


and in 
Miami- Ft. Lauderdale 


Sunday, February 20, 1966 


Those interested in these meet’ 
ings please write to your Club 
president: 

Miami - Ft. Lauderdale: 
Phillipa Gottss [> 
2415 Middle River Dr. 
Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 
St. Petersburg: 
Reuel B. Frost 
8457 121st St., N. 
Largo, Fla. 33542 
Winter Park: 
Miss M. Alice Ward, °15 
Winter Park Towers 
1111 So. Lakemont Ave. 
Winter Park, Fla. 


She also writes two regular columns. ‘Understanding 
Your Marriage’’ appears in Brides Magazine and the 
second (started this January) is in the Ladies Home 
Journal and is to consist of news from behavioral 
science meetings and journals of interest to women. 
Gideon is working on his project for his degree of 
Doctor of Medical Science in psychiatric research, in 
the area of field dependence and independence. 
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Continental Bank and Trust Co. of Philadelphia in 
September announced the appointment of WILLIAM 
H. BRANDEIS as manager of the bank’s new Juni- 
ata Park Office which opened on Sept. 20. 

Mr. and Mrs. LAWRENCE J. DAVIS (MAR- 
LENE HAYNIE) announce the birth of their second 
son, Robert Lawrence, on March 2, 1965. Steven is 
almost four. Larry continues with the Higbee Co. in 
Cleveland, but is now buyer for radio, television, and 
stereo. 

On Oct. 4 the University of Michigan honored 
eleven university faculty members for “distinguished 
achievement and service to the University.’’ One of 
the awards went to STEPHEN KAPLAN, assistant 
professor of psychology. The citation said, in part, 
‘‘He has been especially outstanding as a_ teacher 
at the undergraduate level. His interest . . . has 
contributed appreciably to the success of the new 


undergraduate curriculum introduced by the psychol- 


ogy department three years ago. 


FLSA LUDEWIG, on the faculty at Michigan 


State University, is a member of the university's 
Richards Woodwind Quartet. It played at the Mu- 
seum of Art in Toledo, Ohio, in October, where 
William J. Gravesmill, °53, is supervisor of. music. 

Mr. and Mrs. EDMUND OSTRANDER (Linda 
Woodaman Ostrander, °58) haye moved to Machias- 
port, Maine. Ed is instructor in music at Washing- 
ton State College in Machias. 

MARGARET E. EATON was married to Roy H. 
Watts on July 24, 1965, in Tema, Ghana. Peggy is 
living in Accra, where her husband is a_producer- 
director for Ghana Television, and teaching English 
at the Secondary School in Tema. 


1958 

The Sherwood Auger family (ALICE LOACH) has 
moved to Plainville, Conn. Sherwood is on the fac- 
ulty at Connecticut State College, in both the edu- 
cation and philosophy departments. 

ROBERT KREIS conducted the orchestra in Dvor- 
ak’s Symphony No. 4, G major, Op. 88 at the New 
York Philharmonic Conductors’ and Orchestral Sem- 
inar in Philharmonic Hall, Lincoln Center, N. Y., 
on Sept. 24, 1965. The seminar was sponsored by 
the New York State Council on the Arts and the 
Philharmonic-Symphony Society of New York, Inc. 

Mrs. Robert McJimsey (MARIANNA PRESLER) 
is an Oberlin resident now. Her husband is instructor 
in history in the college. 

ROBERT W. MOLISON is teaching choral music 
at George Washington High School in Philadelphia. 

Mrs. LINDA OSTRANDER received the Gilchrist- 
Potter prize from Oberlin College for advanced work 
in music composition. 

Mr. and Mrs. RICHARD OWEN (MAXINE 
WENZLER) designed the scenery of the Black River 
Playhouse production of Edward Albee’s Who's 
Afraid of Virginia Woolf, which was presented in 
Elyria, Ohio, in September. Maxine was in the cast, 
playing Martha. The Owens live in Oberlin. 

Mr. and Mrs. V. Bruce Rigdon (MARY SHAW) 
announce the birth of Mark Edwards on Oct. 11, 
1965, in Chicago. 

Mr. and Mrs. MICHAEL WEINER (Betsy Shaw, 
°56) are in White Plains, N. Y. Mike is a planning 
associate at Raymond and May Associates, city plan- 
ning and renewal consultants. He is also a part-time 
instructor on the faculty of Pratt Institute in Brook- 
lyn and teaching two urban design courses in the 
graduate planning program. Betsy is an active worker 
in the League of Women Voters. Their daughters are 
Conna, 44%, and Tracy, going on two. 


1959 

STEPHEN ADELSTEIN is artist-in-residence at 
the North Carolina School of the Arts in Winston- 
Salem, N. C. 

SUSAN M. CASSELL of Montclair, N. J., has 
received recognition for her guidance of a group of 
Junior Hi Camp Fire Girls of 7th and 8th grade 
level. She was one of nine women receiving the Sil- 
ver Medallion, the highest volunteer honor given by 
the organization ‘‘for creative leadership.”’ 

Mr. and Mrs. WILLIAM EVA (Carol Benedict, 
°57) left Cheyenne last April and spent the summer 
in Montgomery, Ala., where Bill was attending 
Squadron Officers School. He ‘phased out’* with the 
Atlas missile and is now with Minuteman. BOB 
MOSER was highest in Bill’s SOS class, out of 
nearly 700 men. He broke all sorts of academic rec- 
ords there, according to Carol. Bill and Carol’s ad- 
dress is 419-B Beech Drive, Grand Forks - AFB, 
North Dakota. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wilbur L. Gay (JUDITH NIE- 
WOLD) have a daughter, Catherine Elizabeth, born 
on Sept. 2, 1965. Judy’s roommate in the hospital 
was Joan Wiggin Coffman, °*58, who had a little 
boy. Judy's husband completed his M.B.A. at the 
University of Chicago in March and is now a busi- 
ness analyst with Standard Oil of New Jersey. They 
are living in Yonkers, N. Y. 

The board of directors of the Cherokee Symphony 
Orchestra, Cherokee, Iowa, appointed LAUREN R. 
JAKEY to conduct the orchestra for the 1965-1966 
season. He has been head of the string department 
at Morningside College in Sioux City, Iowa, and, 
in addition to his teaching, he has directed the 
Morningside College Chamber Orchestra and has 
been a member of the Sioux City Symphony Or- 
chestra. 

ROBERT McC. KENNEDY JR., M.D., is a resi- 
dent in internal medicine at Kaiser Foundation Hos- 
pital in San Francisco. 


Mr. and Mrs. PHILLIP M. MAY (Eunice A. 
Marden, *58) announce the birth of their first ehild, 
Emily Hart, on June 5, 1965, in Cleveland, Ohio. 

DAVID MULFINGER presented a piano recital 
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in Town Hall on Nov. 20, 1965. A Fulbright award 
winner and teacher at Indiana University, he has de- 
voted the last few years to concertizing, making high- 
ly praised debuts in New York and Boston. 

Mr. and Mrs. BARRY PHILLIPS announce the 
birth of their first child, Benjamin Elias, on Aug. 28, 
1965. Barry began a new job in the fall, instructor 
in English, Wellesley College. 

ROBERT S. THOMPSON has a tutoring position 
in different private secondary schools in the East, 
employed by MacBrian Educational Consultants of 
Princeton, N. J. 

HARVEY S. WALDMAN won a Harry Gross 
CPA scholarship upon graduation from Temple Uni- 
versity, where he received a master’s degree in busi- 
ness administration. 

BERNICE HOLLEY and Carroll T. Willis Jr. 
(Ohio Wesleyan °59) were married last July. Carroll 
is studying for a master’s in social work at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina at Chapel Hill. Bernice is 
working with the educational improvement program 
at Duke University, Durham, and teaching part time 
in the educational department at North Carolina 
College there. 

New on the Kalamazoo College faculty this year 
is JOHN H. WOLF, instructor in Spanish. John 
recently received his M.A. from the University of 
Kansas, where he was assistant instructor, 1963-65. 


1960 
BETH HEINBAUGH and Peter Baker Baiter 


(Princeton °63) were married on Aug. 21, 1965 in 


Charlotte, N. C. Peter is acting editor of Greek 
Heritage, a quarterly about Greek culture. Beth 
teaches sixth grade at the American Community 


School in Athens, Greece. 

Rev. JACK S. COLLINS, t, became minister of 
Christian education at the Federated Church in West 
Lafayette, Ind., in September. He has served as 
president of the Greater Cleveland Disciples Ministers 
Association and the Euclid Ministers Association, 
chairman of the new church committee of the Cleve- 
land Disciples Union, dean of the Baptist-Disciples- 
Brethren School of Christian Living, and was a 
member of the Decade of Decision Committee of 
the Ohio Society of Christian Churches. 

Mr. and Mrs. KENNETH D. COUTTS (Nancy 
Crowe, °61) announce the birth of Carol Jean on 
Oct. 13, 1965 

JOHN F. CROWE, choirmaster of St. Peter's 
Episcopal Church in Akron, Ohio, has had one of 
his sacred compositions published recently by the 
Augsburg Publishing House. It is The Light of the 
Lord and has words from Isaiah, the Psalms, and the 
Book of Common Prayer. John is also musical direc- 
tor of the Weathervane Playhouse in Akron and sang 
in its season-opening review. 

MARGARET C. HARPER is assistant chief, cata- 
logue division, Cheney Memorial Library, Boston 
University. She lives in Cambridge. 

Mrs. Robert Mattutat (IRENE BRODECKI) is 
teaching piano privately at her home in West Hemp- 
stead, N. Y., and studying piano under Katherine 
Bacon of the Juilliard School of Music. 

Mrs. Donald Nelson (KATHERINE “KERRY” 
MacEACHERN) taught an art class for the Geauga 
YWCA in Chardon, Ohio, in the fall. Beginning on 
Oct. 14 there were eight two-hour sessions designed 
to increase the participants’ knowledge of and interest 
in modern trends in art. 

Rev. and Mrs. ROBERT S. NIEMILLER, t, 
(SUSAN KENT) announce the birth of David 
Stanley on April 6, 1965. Sisters are Margie and 
Beth, 2!4 and 4. Bob serves two small churches 
near Mansfield, Ohio. 

ANNE ROUGHTON is at Columbia University 
studying for a master’s in library service which she 
hopes to receive in June. 


In the fall Mrs. G. Dann Sargent (ALICE 
GOLDSTEIN) became coordinator of educational 
services for United Progress, Inc., the Trenton, 


N. J., Anti-Poverty Program. 

JAMES A. STRATTON JR. and Suzanne Luke 
were married on Oct. 2, 1965, in Greenwich Vil- 
lage, N. Y. The bride is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. Jim is with United 
Press International in New York City, where they 
are living. 

G. LEIGH TRUITT JR., M.D., is on the medi- 
cal staff, U. S. Public Health Service, at the U. S. 
Coast Guard Academy in New London, Conn. 
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Leonard H. West, president 
91 Huntington Ct. 
Hamburg, N. Y. 


and ALLAN BIRNEY were 
married in Christ Chapel, Riverside Church, New 
York City, on Sept. 4, 1965. Mary Lou Rylands, 
°64, was maid of honor. STEVEN ALBERG was 
best man. Don Ehrlich, °64, was an usher and 
Phil Isaacson, °64, the organist. STEVEN CLAPP 
and Eugenia Slezak, °63, were members of a string 
ensemble which provided special music. Allan is 
on the faculty of the Yale School of Music. Ann 
continues her study of violin in New York City and 
performs with a string quartet. According to the 
September issue of Diapason, Allan is also assistant 
organist and choirmaster of the University chapel. 

JEANNETTE E. DUDLEY in the nude was the 
subject of a center spread in the October issue of 
Cavalier magazine which rated an editorial in the 
Review. The photo sequence was taken at Angeles 
National Forest in California. She is reported as 
saying, ““The smell of pine trees turns me on.”’ 

ROSEMARY LORETTA BRAUNER and James 
T. Erwin were married on Oct. 18 in the Com- 
munity Church, White Plains, N. Y. Rosemary 
has her master’s degree in music and music edu- 
cation from Columbia University where her hus- 
band is a candidate for a master's in music theory. 
He holds a degree in music composition from the 
Mannes College of Music. 

EDWARD P. FRIEDMAN is an_ instructor in 
sociology within the department of psychiatry at 
Baylor University College of Medicine in Houston, 


ANN RYLANDS 


Texas. Last summer he completed requirements for 
his Ph.D. in sociology at Yale. In addition to 
teaching sociology, Ed 1s a research sociologist at 


the Houston State Psychiatric Institute. He lives 
at 9711 Linkmeadow, Houston. 

SERGEI A. GOUREVITCH is a graduate student 
at Western Reserve University in Cleveland, Ohio. 

KARL T. HERRMANN joined the staff of the 
physical education department, Lock Haven State 
College, Lock Haven, Pa., as instructor last tall. 
He was a graduate assistant at Penn State, 1961-62, 
receiving his M.Ed, there in 1962, and taught there 


again 1964-65. 
PATRICIA JOSLYN and Paul Johnson’ were 
married in August 1965. Pat has been attending 


the University of Michigan School of Social Work 
since the fall of 1964. Paul is studying forestry. 
He had served in the Peace Corps in Ghana. Pat's 
Peace Corps service was in the Philippines. They 
now live at 204 N. Ingalls St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
48104. 

MICHAEL LIPSKY is a fellow at the Brookings 
Institution in Washington, D. C. 

JOAN F, LOWY, M.D., is a resident doctor at 
Jefferson College Hospital in Philadelphia. 

Mr. and Mrs. JOHN C. MOORE (BARBARA 
STEELE) announce the birth of Eric Scott on Sept. 
30, 1965, in Rochester, N. Y. 

Mr. and Mrs. MARK RICHARDS (BARBARA 
GEISLER) are at Christian Medical Hospital in 
Vellore, So. India. Bob is in his senior year at 
the University of Wisconsin Medical School and is 


doing his “‘preceptorship’’ quarter at Vellore. He 
is having a wide variety of experience including 
cataract surgery, pediatrics, leprosy research, infec- 


tious diseases, and roadside clinics. 

KENNETH DAVID ROSEMAN, a. 6 sstudent at 
Hebrew Union College in Cincinnati, Ohio, was 
named rabbi of the Marion Jewish Congregation in 
Marion, Ind. He began his duties on Sept. 26. In 
1963 he received the degree of Bachelor of Hebrew 
Letters. In the past two years he has been super- 
visor of the religious school high school department 
of Isaac M. Wise Temple in Cincinnati. 

SUSAN J. TRUSSELL and W. John Smith were 
married on May 2, 1964. John, a Canadian, earned 
his doctorate in biology at Harvard and was com- 
pleting three years’ postdoctoral study when they 
were married. He is now assistant professor of 
biology at the University of Pennsylvania and Susan 
is completing her Harvard Ph.D. in biology there. 

Mr. and Mrs. JOHN W. STUBER JR. (CAROL 
HAGAN) announce the birth of their second son, 
Stephen Gregory, on Sept. 28, 1965. John is 
teaching organ at Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. 

Mr. and Mrs. Peter A. Truesdale (HELEN 
HARGER) live in New York City where he is 
employed by H. E, Muller and she is production 
assistant with Atlas Magazine. 

STANLEY WAGY, t, director of the Family 
Health Association of Cleveland, was keynote 
speaker for a three-session family life conference in 
North Ridgeville, Ohio, in October. Designed as a 
self-help program, according to the pastor, the con- 
ference considered emotions and behavior patterns 
in children and sought to provide a resource for 


families with problems and questions about the 
growth and development of children. 

RAEBURN G. WALLEN, M.R.E., has changed 
his post at Findlay College, Findlay, Ohio, from 
that of director of alumni affairs to director of 
religious affairs. This is a new position at Findiay. 
Wallen will be involved with planning and co- 
ordinating chapel programs, convocations, and cul- 
tural activities on the campus, and will teach three 
classes. 

Mr. and Mrs. CHARLES A. WATSON (Joellen 
Beck, °63 R.N.) are in Boston. Charles has an as- 
sistantship at Boston University and is studying for 
his doctorate in history. Joey is teaching obstetrics at 
Boston Lying-in Hospital and was planning to begin 
part-time graduate work this month. 

SHARON BOYER has returned to the University 


of Maryland to study for a master’s in_ special 
education. She lives in Silver Spring, Md. 
1962 

BARBARA BRADLEY, who plays cello with 
the Evanston (Ill.) Symphony Orchestra, toured 
Europe for seven weeks last summer with the 


American Community Symphony Orchestra. This 
was a 100-piece orchestra composed of musicians 
chosen from many U. S. civic orchestras. Barbara 
teaches third grade in an Evanston school. 

JANET COLLINSON is teaching French at Par- 
cells Junior High School in Grosse Pointe, Mich. 
She studied in Paris last summer. 

MARGARET SIGLER Cunningham is a_ tutor- 
counselor with IBM in the Rodman Job Corps pro- 
gram, New Bedford, Mass. Her husband is head 
of the mathematics and economics department, IBM. 

PENELOPE ANN _ BERTSCH and Donald H. 
Freimark (Lafayette College) were married in the 
Manhasset, N. Y., Congregational Church on Sept. 
11. The bridegroom is with the brokerage firm of 
Mitcheli Hutchins and Co., Inc., in the institutional 
service department, New York City. 

LAURENCE G. LANDERS, t, is minister of 
Christian cducation at St. John United Church of 
Christ in St. Charles, Mo. 

MARY JANE SCHMITZ McKee is a market re- 
search analyst and economist in Syracuse, N. Y. 

According to a story in the Courier and Press, 
Evansville, Ind., MICHAEL MAINS, music in- 
structor at Evansville College, and one of his adult 
pupils, constructed an $800 harpsichord with a $318 
kit, in 125 hours. His fellow constructor, Merle 
Baer, is historian for the American Guild of 
Organists and organist at a church in Evansville. 

Mr. and Mrs. HUGH M. PITCHER announce 
the birth of Elizabeth Ann on Oct. 15, 1965. 
Hugh's wife, the former Judith Méitchell, is a 
graduate of Sophie Newcomb College. Both parents 
are doing graduate work. They have finished their 
prelims and are starting on their dissertations. 

PATRICIA ANN PROGRE received the M.A. 
in Ibero-American studies a year ago at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, then worked as assistant to a 
professor who was writing a history of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin Medical School. Last summer she 
worked for Wisconsin's Department of Public Wel- 
fare, teaching migrant children in Door County. 
Pat is now teaching both Spanish and history at 
the Highland Park High School in Highland Park, 
Ill. 

Mrs. MARILYN SHAW Saunders is an assistant 
research mycologist in the department of botany, 
University of Michigan. 

Mr. and Mrs. GEORGE LESLIE SMITH (MAR- 
GARET BROUWER) are in Chicago where George 
expects to have his M.A. in church history in March 
from the University of Chicago Divinity School. He 
will go on for a Ph.D. Last year he was a part- 
time research assistant for the religion editor of 
Harper-Row Publishers. Margaret teaches music at 
Elmhurst College and gives private violin lessons. 
She plays in the first violin section of the Chicago 
Civic Orchestra. The Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
awarded her a scholarship to study with any 
violinist in the symphony. Margaret will give a 
recital in March in the Artist Series of Elmhurst 
College. 

HAROLD I. SONDROL expects to continue his 
teaching in Kakamega, Kenya, until April. Then 
he plans to start studying for his Ph.D. 

JUDITH SHARER and Tenny Hoon Tom were 
married in October in the First Chinese Church of 
Christ in Honolulu. Mr. Tom is a graduate of 
the University of Hawaii, the Ohio State Univer- 
sity College of Law and the New York University 
Graduate School of Law. He is engaged in private 
practice in Honolulu. 
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Please return to: 


The Alumni Association, Wilder Hall, Oberlin, Ohio 


Tour the Campus 
Wa ee SATURDAY, MARCH 12 


Event Jo. Event 


Visit Classes . Campus Tours Smorgasbord, 6:15 p.m. 
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(Children under 12, $1.25) 
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Losses in the Oberlin family 


ELLA C. PARMENTER, 715 


1901 


WOODRUFF — Mrs. Clarence Merle Woodruff (Al- 
thea Chase Rowland), 85, died in Palos Verdes Es- 
tates, California, on November 4, 1965. She was 
born in Lee, Massachusetts, on May 10, 1880. After 
receiving her A.B. from Oberlin College, she taught 
in the Emma Willard Preparatory School in Troy, 
New York. She was married to Merle Woodruff, ‘01, 
in Lee, Massachusetts, on September 5, 1904. They 
settled in Akron, Ohio, where he worked for the 
Akron Tire and Rubber Company before becoming 
assistant superintendent of the Akron Public Schools. 
Following the death of her husband in a traffic acci- 
dent in 1922, ‘‘Mrs. Woody” returned to Oberlin 
and was secretary of the College YWCA from 1923 
to 1936. She received the A.M. degree from Oberlin 
in 1931. 

Later Mrs. Woodruff taught lip reading in the 
adult division of the Redondo Beach, California, pub- 
lic schools and, during World War II, at Hoff Mili- 
tary Hospital in Santa Barbara. 

Mrs. Woodruff was a member of the Palos Verdes 
Neighborhood Church and had served on the church's 
religious education committee. A memorial service 
was conducted there on November 7. Service read- 
ings combined Scripture with poetry which Mrs. 
Woodruff had written. Bach organ music, selected by 
her daughter, Mrs. Robert D. Fisher, was played. A 
burial service was held in Westwood Cemetery in 
Oberlin on November 13. The Reverend James Price, 
t, 60, grandson-in-law, conducted the rites. 

Mrs. Woodruff is survived by two daughters, Mrs. 
Robert D. Fisher (Elizabeth, °26), of Rolling Mills, 
and Mrs. Robert E. Hiller of Burbank, both in 
California; two sons, John R., °33, of Northfield, 
Minnesota, and Robert W., °37, of Las Vegas, Ne- 
vada; fifteen grandchildren, including Mrs. James 
Price (Susan S. Woodruff, °60) of Syracuse, New 
York, Mrs. Andrew Ruckman (Kay A. Woodruff, 
*61) of Oberlin, and Miss Catherine E. Hiller, °66, 
of Burbank, a Senior at Oberlin; and eight great- 
grandchildren. 


1903 


EDWARDS — Ellery Payne Edwards, M.D., 87, 
died on October 18, 1965, at University Hospital in 
Cleveland, Ohio. He had been director of the health 
department of Cleveland Heights, Ohio, since 1944 
and planned to resign this post on November 1, upon 
completion of 21 years of service. He was especially 
interested in health education for young people and 
was for a number of years associated with the Cleve- 
land Heights-University Heights public schools, re- 
tiring from his work there in 1960. He was chief 
of the tuberculosis bureau in Cleveland, 1931-1944, 

Dr. Edwards was born in Harpersfield, Ohio, in 
1878. He had the unusual experience of leaving high 
school to go to work to help finance his father's 
medical studies at Western Reserve University. Later 
he returned to finish high school, to graduate from 
Oberlin, and to take his own medical degree at 
Western Reserve in 1909. 

In 1911 Dr. Edwards and the former Marie Green, 
°04, were married. She survives him. 

Dr. Green was a member of the Cleveland Acad- 
emy of Medicine which, in 1959, honored him with 
its Certificate of Distinction for his many years of 
service. He was a member also of the American and 
Ohio Medical Associations and a Fellow of the 
American Public Health Association and the Amer- 
ican College of Chest Physicians. 

Dr. Edwards was an active member of the Euclid 
Avenue Congregational Church in Cleveland, serving 
on the board of deacons and singing in the choir for 
many years. He was a member of the Cleveland 
Astronomy Club and the Professional Men's Club. 
A special hobby was growing roses, for which he 
was noted. 

Besides his wife, Dr. Edwards is survived by two 
sons, Preston G., °34, and Henry G.; two daughters, 
Mrs. William Nims (Eleanor, °35), and Mrs. Alan 
Rorick (Evelyn, °40); and eleven grandchildren. 


1906 


COLE — Mrs. Charles Nelson Cole (Mabel S. 
Cele), adopted member of the Class of 1906, died 
at the Elyria Memorial Hospital in June, after a 
short illness. She was the widow of a former Dean 
of the College of Arts and Sciences, and mother of 
Kenneth S. Cole, °21, and Robert H. Cole, ‘35. 
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They survive her, as do two grandchildren. The 
Coles came to Oberlin in 1902 and were made hon- 
orary members of the class that entered that year. 
Dean Cole died in Oberlin in 1945. Mrs. Cole con- 
tinued to make her home in Oberlin. 


1907 

PEAL — Arthur Lansing Peal, husband of June Dur- 
bin Peal, °12, died on Labor Day, September 6, 
1965, in Knoxville, Tennessee. 

In June, 1964, the Peals celebrated their fiftieth 
wedding anniversary. June Durbin and Arthur L. 
Peal were married in Oberlin on June 25, 1914, in 
a ceremony performed by Dean Edward Bosworth in 
the back yard of the Durbin home at 79 South Cedar 
Street. Professor P. D. Sherman strung the yard 
with hundreds of Japanese lanterns, and Constance 
Sherman (°30) was flower girl. Elizabeth Durbin 
Perkins (ex-Con °13) was her sister's honor attend- 
ant. 

For over twenty-six years Mr. Peal was in the 
investment business in New York and made _ his 
home in Upper Montclair, New Jersey. In 1950 the 
Peals moved to Knoxville to be near their daughter 
Ruth Peal Graf, °37, and son-in-law LeRoy P. 
Grate 36u 

While at Oberlin Mr. Peal was President of the 
senior class of ‘07, and was active in the Musical 
Union and in the Men’s Glee Club. He maintained 
a lifelong interest in choral groups and for fourteen 
years was a member of the Montclair A Cappella 
choir. At the time of his death he had been for over 


twelve years a member of the Tennessee Valley 
Unitarian Church choir in Knoxville. 
A memorial service of music was held at the 


Unitarian Church on Sunday, September 12, with the 
program ending with the congregation singing the 
hymn, “‘A Man of Integrity’’: 

How happy is he born or taught 

Who serveth not another's will; 

Whose armor is his honest thought, 

And simple truth his highest skill. 


Ba he 


WEST — Cleo Chilton West, 77, died in Medford, 
Oregon, on May 22, 1965. He was born in Bron- 
son Township, Ohio, in 1887. In 1918 he and Ruth 
Barbara French, °10, were married. She survives 
him, 

Mr. West was a veteran of World War I. Prior 
to his retirement in 1952 he was a manager for the 
Prudential Insurance Company in Philadelphia. He 
was a Chartered Life Underwriter and served as 
secretary, president, and member of the board of 
directors of the Philadelphia chapter. He spent most 
of his business life with Prudential in the Phila- 
delphia office, retiring to Rogue Valley Manor in 
Medford, Oregon. 


1916 


HARRINGTON — Mrs. D(avid) Allen Harrington 
(Zillah Jeraldine Merton), 74, died on February 17, 
1965, in Woman's Hospital in Cleveland, Ohio. She 
was born in Richfield, Ohio, and did her many years 
of teaching history and remedial reading in Cleve- 
land and the Cleveland area. She and David Har- 
rington, °17, were married in 1921. He died in 
1951. Mrs, Harrington is survived by three sisters, 
Mrs. Eunice Bordman, Mrs. Pauline Gynn, and 
Mrs. Mariam Gilmore. 
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EPPLEN — Mrs. Frederick Epplen (Ruth Tresa 
Merrill), 74, died on May 14, 1965, in Portland, 
Oregon. She was born in Cheyenne, Wyoming, in 
1890, Her husband, a physician in Spokane, Wash- 
ington, died in 1945. Later Mrs. Epplen lived in 
Seattle and finally went to Rose Villa in Portland 
in 1961, She was engaged at one time in psychiatric 
social work for the government and was a member 
of the Congregational Church. Mrs. Epplen is sur- 
vived by three sisters, Mrs. H. H. Clarke (Eleanor 
Merrill, *'20), of Eugene, Mrs. David Goodell of 
Milwaukie, both in Oregon, and Miss Helen Merrill 
of Spokane. 


TOSTEVIN — Mrs. Donna M. Tostevin (Donna 
Letitia Mallory), 69, died in Tacoma, Washington, 
on May 23, 1965. She was born in Stryker, Ohio, 
in 1895. 

Mrs. Tostevin taught for a few years then took 


up social work. She was a social worker with the 
Pierce County Welfare Department in Washington, 
retiring in 1960 after 26 years of service. For five 
of those years she was a consultant to the blind. 
She also worked for the Mental Health Association. 

Mrs. Tostevin was a member of Trinity Metho- 
dist Church. She is survived by a daughter, Mrs. 
Thomas Cobb of Lynwood, Washington; three grand- 
sons, and two nephews. 


WEIR — Robert Wendell Weir, 72, died in Free- 
port, Illinois, on March 20, 1965. He had engaged 
in the insurance business in Freeport for many years 
and since 1942 had had his own firm, Robert W. 
Weir Real Estate and Insurance in Aurora, Illinois. 
Mr. Weir was a veteran of World War I, in which 
he received the Italian War Cross. He was a 32nd 
degree Mason in Evergreen Lodge, Freeport, and 
the Medinah Shrine Temple, Chicago. He was a 
charter member of the Aurora Optimist Club, a 
member of the Second Presbyterian Church, where 
he directed the choir for years, the Illinois Associa- 
tion of Real Estate Brokers, and the American 
Legion. He was author of What the Merchant 
Thinks of Salesmen. Mr. Weir is survived by his 


wife, the former Evelyn Marie Weaver, whom he 
married in 1934; three sons, Vance of Aurora, 
Marshall, in the U. S. Navy, and W. Bruce of 
Forreston, Illinois; and four sisters, Miss Bessie 


Weir and Mrs. J. E. Griswold, both of Freeport. 


Mrs. Arthur Long of Stockton, and Mrs. Paul 
Griswold of Harvey, Illinois; three brothers, Fred 
of Kansas City, Missouri, Bert of Fayette, Ohio, 


and Harry of Oregon; and four grandchildren. 


1918 

OSBORN — Logan Omer Osborn, 74, died on May 
25, 1965, in Napa, California. Mr. Osborn served 
with the Oberlin Ambulance Unit in Italy in World 


War I. Following that war he became a real estate 
salesman. He was a rancher in California for a few 
years. From 1943-45 he was an auditor with the 


U. S. Maritime Commission. He worked for the 
Oakland, California, Chamber of Commerce in the 
manager membership department, 1952-62. 

He was a member of Oberlin Lodge No. 380 F and 
AM; Scottish Rite of Freemasonry - Oakland Con- 
sistory, M.R.S. 32nd degree; and Aahmes Temple 
of the Shrine, Oakland. 

Mr. Osborn’s first wife died in 1940. In 1942 
he married Dorothy Eloise Wright, °17, who sur- 
vives him. Besides his wife, he is survived by a 
daughter, Mary Keith Osborn of Los Gatos, Califor- 
nia, and a brother, R. Denzil Osborn of Zanesville, 
Ohio. 


WRIGHT — Edwin Davey Wright, 80, died in 
Ellsworth, Maine, on June 24, 1965. He was a 
consulting psychologist and psychiatric social worker. 

Born in Porsgrund, Norway, in 1885, he studied 
at the Royal Fredrik University and the University 


of Chicago, as well as at Oberlin. He worked 
with the Cleveland YMCA and in the Russian 
division of the National Council of the YMCA 
in Springfield, Illinois. He became a counseling 


psychologist and did personnel work with the Graphic 
Arts Association, the Chicago Department of Wel- 


fare, the Fellowship of Reconciliation, and the 
American Friends Service Committee. He was a 
member of the staff of Eastern Maine Memorial 


Hospital in Ellsworth and on the executive commit- 
tee of the Maine Welfare Association. He was 
executive director of the Hancock County Mental 
Health Association, and a consultant with both the 
Family and Child Services, Bangor, and the Mt. 
Desert Child Guidance Association, Maine. 

Mr. Wright is survived by his wife, the former 
Ninia Helliesen, whom he married in 1914; a daugh- 


ter Tanya; and nieces and nephews in Denmark and 
Norway. 


1919 


STOVER — Mrs. Frank H. Stover (Gertrude 
Heacox), 69, died of a heart attack on July 26, 
1965, in Long Lake, Michigan. She was born in 
Oberlin in 1896, the daughter of Professor and Mrs. 
Arthur E. Heacox, both of whom had Oberlin de- 
grees. Mr. Heacox was a teacher of harmony and 
choral singing in the Conservatory and Mrs. Heacox 
was an instructor in French, 


Mrs. Stover was a cellist, long active in musical 
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affairs in Bay City, Michigan. She taught piano, 
cello, and music theory. She was a leader in the 
Bay City Music Foundation, a member of the Bay 
City Players, and a board member of the Rachel 
Sovereign Home. She was a member of the First 
Presbyterian Church. 

In 1919 she married Frank Stover, who survives 
her. Besides her husband, Mrs. Stover is survived 
by a son, Frank H. III of Bay City, a daughter, 
Mrs. Bruce Latter (Katherine Stover, *45), and six 
grandchildren, 


1920 


ALLES — Adam Alles, 83, died on May 7, 1965, 
in Hempstead, New York. He was retired associate 
professor, Long Island University. Mr. Alles did 
his undergraduate work at Colorado State Teachers 
College, receiving an A.B. in 1917. He came to the 
Oberlin Graduate School of Theology where he got 
a B.D. in 1920. Master’s and doctoral degrees 
were from Yale. He studied also at the University 
of Paris and University of Berlin. 

While he was still a student, Mr. Alles held 
pastorates in several small Congregational churches in 
Connecticut. He taught German at Rutgers Univer- 
sity for a year then went to St. John’s College in 
Annapolis in 1927 as assistant professor of philoso- 
phy, becoming associate professor in 1934. For five 
years he was dean of the school of theology at 
Yankton College, joining the faculty at Long Island 
College in 1946. Mr. Alles wrote articles for philo- 
sophical magazines and translated The Essence of 
Plato’s Philosophy. 


CHILDERS — James Saxon Childers, 66, teacher, 
editor, writer, and publisher, died on July 17, 1965, 
in Atlanta Hospital in Georgia. He was president 
of Tupper and Love, a publishing firm in Atlanta. 

He was born in Birmingham, Alabama, on April 
19, 1899. From Oberlin he went to Oxford, Eng- 
land, as a Rhodes Scholar, staying two years beyond 
the scholarship period to edit a history of poetry 
for the Oxford University Press. He became asso- 
ciate editor of the Atlanta Journal in 1951 and editor 
in 1953, resigning the position on January 1, 19957. 

Mr. Childers published six novels and four books 
on travel. Oglethorpe University in 1953 and Bir- 
mingham-Southern University in 1954 awarded him 
the honorary Litt.D. degree. 

He served in both World Wars, in the Naval Air 
Force in 1918 and as senior intelligance officer with 
the Army Air Force, 1942-46. He was in England, 
North Africa, Saipan, and Guam, then was brought 
back to head the Intelligence Division of the Com- 
mand General Staff School, Fort Leavenworth, 
Kansas. 

Mr. Childers also traveled through Asia and Mid- 
dle Europe as a representative of the U. S. State 
Department. For a while he was literary editor and 
feature writer of the News-Age Herald, Birmingham, 
Alabama, and later a free lance writer. 

Mr. Childers is survived by his wife, the former 
Maurine White, whom he married in 1943; two 
sisters, and a brother. 


CUMMINGS — Mrs. Sheridan Becker Cummings 
(Gladys Beatrice Jaycox), 68, died on October 16, 
1962, in Schenectady, New York. She was born in 
Lorain, Ohio, and taught piano, organ, and theory 
there and served as church organist before her mar- 
riage in 1924. She was survived by her husband; 
two sons, Robert of Rotterdam, and Philip of 
Schenectady, both New York; and one grandchild. 


1926 


DANIELS — Harold Kennan Daniels, 61, died of a 
heart attack on August 14, 1965, in Englewood, 
Plorida, where he was vacationing. Memorial services 
were held there and in Grosse Pointe, Michigan, 
where he made his home. Mr. Daniels was born in 
Cleveland, Ohio, in 1903. He studied at Oberlin 
College, 1922-1924, but finished at Rollins College, 
receiving his A.B. in 1927. 

Mr. Daniels was vice president, personnel rela’ 
tions, Parke-Davis Co. He had joined the company 
in 1951 as director of labor relations, became direc- 
tor of personnel a year later, and vice president 
in 1959, 

Mr. Daniels had served with the War Labor 
Board and with the Federal Mediation and Concilia- 
tion Service. He was a member of the board of 


directors of the Urban League of Detroit, the 
Greater Detroit Alcoholism Clinic, and ‘the Em- 
Ployers Association of Detroit. Mr. Daniels was 


fectionately called “‘Big Dan.’’ His office door 
was never closed to any employee or retired worker. 
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He was noted for his curiosity, new ideas and the 
courage to try them. 

Mr. Daniels is survived by his wife, the former 
Ruth Klugh, whom he married in 1933; two 
brothers and two sisters. 


1927 


CHRISTIAN — Henry Cowell Christian, 60, died 
on January 7, 1965, in the Lakewood Hospital, 
Lakewood, Ohio. He was a building contractor and 
president of the J. E. Christian Co., which his 
father had established in 1915 and in which the 
son had been active for the past 25 years. Mr. 
Christian was graduated from the Case Institute of 
Technology as well as from Oberlin. He was active 
in Masonic organizations, including Robert Simpson 
Lodge 713, of which he was a past master. He 
was a member also of Al Sirat Grotto, Holyrood 
Commandery, Meridian chapter of the Eastern Star, 
and Robert Wallace chapter of the Royal Arch 
Masons. Mr. Christian is survived by his wife, the 
former Ethel Shimmin, whom he married in 1956. 


HOAG — Mrs. Gerald Hoag (Dorothy Williams 
Stacy) died in Springfield, Massachusetts, on June 5, 
1965. She would have been 63 years old on July 17. 
Before her marriage to Gerald Hoag in 1929 she 
Was a music supervisor in Michigan. She was a 
member of the Episcopal Church and president of 
the Woman’s Club of Palmer, Massachusetts. Dur- 
ing the war she was chairman of surgical dressings 
for the local Red Cross chapter. Mrs. Hoag is sur- 
vived by her husband; two sisters, Mrs. A. H. 
Genderson of Springfield, Massachusetts, and Mrs. 
O. G. Tubby of San Francisco; and two brothers, 
Ralph W. Stacy of San Jose, California, and Edwin 
H. Stacy of Wardsboro, Vermont. 


1928 


KERR — Miss Charlotte Kerr, 58, died on May 
11, 1965, in St. Joseph’s Hospital in Reading, Penn- 
sylvania. She was a former director of the Reading 
School District’s practical nursing program. She was 
born in Reading in 1906. 

Miss Kerr received her M.S. from Simmons Col- 
lege in 1929 and her R.N. from Presbyterian Hos- 
pital, New York City, in 1936. For four years she 
was education director of Luckey Platt & Co. in 
Poughkeepsie, New York. Following her student nurse 
days she became an instructor in nursing at the 
Presbyterian Hospital in San Juan, Puerto Rico. 
Successive positions after that included head nurse at 
New York’s Presbyterian Hospital, educational direc- 
tor at Queen's Hospital in Honolulu, director of 
nursing at the Touro Infirmary in New Orleans, and 
another turn in Hawaii at Leahi Hospital. She found- 
ed and directed the vocational nursing program in 
Reading. 

While in Hawaii she was a member of the State 
Board of Nurse Examiners, treasurer of the Terri- 
torial Nurses’ Association, and a member of the 
board for licensing nurses. 

Miss Kerr is survived by a brother, President 
Clark Kerr of the University of California; a sister, 
Frances Kerr Robinson, °34, of Reading; a brother, 
William Kerr, of Lansdale; and six nieces and 
nephews, including Peter Gum, ‘58. Another sister, 
Margaret Kerr Gum, °27, preceded her in death. 


1930 


HENRICHSEN — Miss Esther Caroline Henrich- 
sen, 57, died in Chester, Iowa, on November 22, 
1964. She was born in Kimball, South Dakota, on 
August 11, 1907. For a few years Miss Henrich- 
sen taught physical education, later turning to 
social and recreational work, much of it in the 
Akron, Ohio, area. For a time she was with the 
Ohio Department of Public Welfare. She also 
owned and operated a gift shop in Akron. Miss 
Henrichsen returned to South Dakota to be with 
her father at her home in Rapid City. She had 
served with the American Red Cross in Europe in 
World War II, managing a club in England. She 
was an active member also of the American Public 
Welfare Association and a Girl Scout leader. 


1932 


CHENAULT — Mrs. John W. Chenault (Dorothy 
Emily Sulton), 56, died on March 17, 1965. She 
had been shot through the heart while sleeping at 
her home in Sarasota, Florida. It was an apparent 
murder and suicide committed by her husband, an 
orthopedic surgeon. She was born in 1909 in Saint 
George, South Carolina. She and Dr. Chenault were 


married in 1937. Mrs. Chenault taught music at 


Claflin College in Orangeburg, South Carolina, 1932- 
33. From 1933 until her marriage she was head of 
the school music department at Tuskegee Institute in 
Alabama. In recent years she had taught piano in 
her home. Mrs. Chenault was a member of the 
League of Women Voters; treasurer and member of 
the local chapter of the United Nations Association; 
a member of the American Association of Univer- 
sity Women; and a member of the Unitarian Church 
in Sarasota where she also sang in the choir. An 
editorial in a local newspaper said of the tragedy, 
“Dr. and Mrs. Chenault were educated, talented, 
cultured, and interesting people, assets to the com- 
munity, who would have been received with far 
more open arms than they were except for race. 
Their tragic deaths are a loss in many respects. .. . 
What happened to cause the final tragedy probably 
no one will ever know. But regardless of what it 
was, the suspicion is strong that the community's 
loss was greater than theirs.” Mrs. Chenault is 
survived by a sister, Mrs. Thomas J. Crawford of 
Orangeburg. 


1934 


BARRETT — Mrs. Martha Runyon Barrett, §1, 
died on September 9, 1965, in Bethesda Hospital, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, after an extended illness. She 
had taught in public schools in Ohio for 26 years 
before she became a member in 1964 of the first 
faculty of the new general college on the Dayton 
campus of Miami-Ohio State Universities. In her 
high school teaching of English, Latin, and French 
she was chiefly concerned with college preparatory 
courses. 


194] 


DRUMMOND — Mrs. Theodore H. Drummond 
(Mary Victorine Lafferty), 46, died in Silver Spring, 
Maryland, on February 13, 1965. Her A.B. was 
from Westminster College, New Wilmington, Penn- 
sylvania. Oberlin gave her her A.M. She also 
studied abroad at the University of Neuchatel in 
Switzerland. 

For a time she taught French at Mercer High 
School, Mercer, Pennsylvania, then became a recrea- 
tional therapist at Oliver General Hospital in 
Augusta, Georgia. She moved to Los Angeles and 
was doing secretarial work there when she met and 
married Mr. Drummond in 1947. In 1951 they 
moved to Washington, D. C., when he was trans- 
ferred from California. He is administrator of the 
Interior Department Museum, 

Mrs. Drummond was a member of the Westmin- 
ster Presbyterian Church in Washington, sang in 
the choir, and was superintendent successively of the 
junior and senior high departments of the church 
school. Later she joined the Northwood Presbyterian 
Church in Silver Spring. 

Mrs. Drummond is survived by her husband; a 
daughter, Mary Karen, at home; and her mother, 
Mrs. Eleanore Lafferty of Pittsburgh. 


1948 


ALLEN — William Theodore Allen, 38, died in 
Washington, D. C., on June 26, following surgery. 
He was professor and chairman of the University of 
the South’s department of physics. For three years 
after graduation from Oberlin, he was an instructor 
in physics and mathematics at Robert College in 
Turkey. In 1952 he went to Syracuse University, 
teaching physics and doing research. He received his 
Ph.D. from Syracuse in 1958. From 1957 to 1961 
he was professor of physics at Franklin and Marshall 
College in Lancaster, Pennsylvania. He then went 
to Sewanee, Tennessee, to the University of the 
South. Prior to that he held a special grant from 
the National Science Foundation for a study of zinc 
sulfide phosphors. 

Professor Allen published numerous professional 
articles, including a paper he presented at the World 
Symposium on Luminescence in 1959. He was listed 
in American Men of Science, Who's Who in the 
Electronics Industry, and Who's Who in American 
Education 

Mr. Allen founded the Sewanee chapter of 
Sigma Xi, of which he was president, served for a 
year as secretary of the local chapter of the Ameri- 
can Association of University Professors, and was 
faculty adviser to Chi Psi fraternity. He was a 
member of the Presbyterian Church and the Sewanee 
Civic Association. 

Mr. Allen is survived by his wife, the former 
Marleen Bengel; two sons, David Avery and Paul 
Charlton; his parents, Mr. and Mrs. George Allen 
of Cos Cob, Connecticut; and a sister, Mrs le ae 
Ruetenik of Bedford, Massachusetts. ASAD 
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Oberlin College Fall and Winter 


Sports Schedule for 1965-1966 


FOOTBALL FENCING 
SEPTEMBER DECEMBER 
2). ” Hiram; 13725 4 at Western Reserve, 22-5 
OCTOBER 11 Case Tech, 14-13 
2 at Allegheny, 15-26 JANUARY 
9 at Otterbein, 20-24 15 Detroit & Wayne State U. 
16 Lake Forest, 14-43 22 Ohio State 
23 Denison, 12-27 rid 
30 at Kenyon, 41-14 FEBRUARY 
12 Western Reserve 
NOVEMBER 18 Cleveland State-Buffalo 
6 Ohio Wesleyan, 7-41 16 at: Cate Tech 
13. at Wooster, 9-36 fe 
MARCH 
SOCCER 4 Fenn-Notre Dame 
SEPTEMBER 
25 at Hiram, 4-0 SWIMMING 
OCTOBER DECEMBER 


4 Relays at Akon, Sth 


ARS 
Ohio University, 11. Akron, 52-43 


- 
9 at Kenyon, 2-1 


16 at Wooster, 0-0 JANUARY 
23 Ohio State, 4-0 8 at Hiram 
27 Kent State, 7-4 15. at Denison 
30 Akron, 3-0 18 at Cleveland State 
NOVEMBER FEBRUARY 
6 at Denison, 0-3 5 Ohio Wesleyan 
13 Ohio Wesleyan, 3-2 2 at Baldwin-Wallace 
at Lake Forest, 1-2 16 at Case Tech 
20 Ohio Wesleyan, 4-3 19 Kenyon 
26 Wooster 
CROSS COUNTRY MARCH 
SEPTEMBER 5 OAC at Wesleyan 
25 Hiram & O.W.U., 
OCTOBER DECEMBER 


2 at Mt. Union-Wooster, 


M. 37-37. W. 37-49 4 at Ohio Wesleyan, 5-32 


9 at Otterbein-Ashland, 11 at Denison, 5-32 
O. 27-55, A, 27-51 JANUARY 

16 GLCA at Earlham, 3rd 8 at Western Reserve 

20 at Baldwin-Wallace, 37-20 ii! at Cleveland State 

23° Akron, 33-23 ; 15 Hiram 

30 All-Ohio at DeGes 10th HO? Kenyon 
NOVEMBER FEBRUARY 

6 OAC at O. Wesleyan, 4th [2s Skee 

13. at Wooster-Ashland, 15 Baldwim Wallace 
W. 23-48, To, 23-56 19 at W ooster 

26 at Akron 
BASKETBALL MARCH 

DECEMBER 5 OAC at Hiram 

leeeatee Ad Tian) O29 

4 Marietta, 62-66 

6 at Cleveland State, 57-52 HOCKEY 

11 Muskingum, 76-63 DECEMBER 

13. Allegheny, 78-38 3 Ohio State, 3-8 

18 at Wittenberg, 48-65 11 Bowling Green, 11 4 
JANUARY 17 Western Reserve, 10-4 

5 at Western Reserve, 71-68 JANUARY 

8 Ohio Wesleyan 8 = Gagan oak 

12 Wooster 15 Denison 

15 Otterbein 22 Toledo 

22 at Heidelberg 29. Miami 

29 at Mt. Union iT EBRU : 
FEBRUARY One ne 

2 Hiram ed Ar 

- ee 12 Dayton 

> at Capital 19 Western Michigan 

9 at Akron 26 Kenyon 

12 at Denison ’ x 

15 at Baldwin-Wallace MARCH 


19 at Kenyon 5 Western Reserve 


